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RICHARD FRANCKLIN, BOOKSELLER. 

There are very many facts about this interesting 
and courageous personage which one would like to 
know, but most of which are probably beyond 
learning. Biographical dictionaries do not men- 
tion him at all ; John Nichols only alludes to him 
once as the publisher of ‘An Historical and Critical 
Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles’ (1724) ; and his 
name only occurs twice in the several indices to 
‘N. & Q.’ Yet he is a prominent figure in the 
early newspaper history of thiscountry. One likes 
to dwell upon the careers of the very few men who 
lived and acted consistently and fearlessly during 
the first quarter of the last century. The tempta- 
tions to “run” with the party in power were so 
great, and the penalties of an antagonistic policy 
# severe, that those who actually stuck to their 
— through thick and thin were very few 
indeed. Richard Francklin, the bookseller, and 
Nicholas Amburst, the journalist, were two men 
whom neither fear nor favour enticed off the high 
toad of political virtue. Precedent (in the House 


of Commons) is regarded as of great importance, and 
if the two just named desired to turn, they might 
have adduced innumerable instances of the most 
barefaced and flagrant turncoatism. Nearly every 

ling man had at one time or other found it con- 
venient to veer like a weathercock. In addition 


to the qualities enumerated, it is pleasant to know 
that Francklin stood alone in befriending Amhurat 
in his last days of poverty, and that it is entirely 
owing to the bookseller’s liberality that the remains 
of the original “Caleb D’Anvers” were preserved 
from a pauper’s grave. 

Although I have been unable to find any account 
either of the date of Francklin’s birth or of his 
death, it is certain that he served an apprentice- 
ship to Edmund Curll (‘Curll Papers,’ p. 8n.), and 
that he succeeded William Rufus Chetwood as a 
bookseller in Russell Street, Covent Garden. It 
would appear from ‘ An Epistle from Dick Franck- 
lin, Bookseller, to Nick Amhurst, Poet, up Three 
Pair of Stairs’ (1721), that the two had been inti- 
mately associated for some time. This poetical 
skit, which I do not find in the British Museum, 
was occasioned by Amhurst’s ‘ Epistle to Sir John 
Blount,’ one of the directors of the South Sea 
Company (1720). From this “poem” it would 
seem that the general impression ran to the effect 
that Amhurst was not only in the employ of 
Francklin, but that he took as part payment for 
his work board and lodging—somewhat similar, 
a. to the arrangement between Dryden and 

erringman. The following eight lines conclude 
the “ poem” (Francklin is, of course, supposed to 
be writing) :— 

So may thy name be spread, and I 

With Tonson and with Lintot vie; 

So may’st thou pay, in Fame or Wealth, 

The score we tick’d to BL——T’s good health: 

So may in time a just rew 

Descend on bim, and thee, his bard ; 

And thus your diff'rent emblems shine, 

The rope be BI——T’s, the Laurel thine, 

The next most important event in the careers of 
Amburst and Francklin was the publication of the 
Craftsman, concerning which a few notes = 
in the December number of the Bookworm. The 
earlier numbers did not bear Francklin’s imprint, 
but may all the same have been undertaken by 
him. The first number appeared December 5, 
1726, and the paper soon secured an unprecedented 
popularity. The ministry of Walpole quickly felt ° 
the result of its persistent and uncompromising 
criticism. The sixteenth issue caused both Franck- 
lin and Ambhurst to be arrested, but they were 
apparently soon released. No. 31 again brought 
about the imprisonment of Francklin, but the 
prosecution, through a flaw in some of the forms of 
procedure, came to nothing. In January, 1730/1, 
the bookseller once more suffered incarceration. A 
number of political “friends” promised to sub- 
scribe 501, each as compensation to him, but only 
three paid up, one of whom was Pulteney. 

In 1732 a pamphlet of 32 pp. appeared, entitled 
Bob-Lynn against Franck-Lynn,’ a political tract, 
which purports to be the history of the 
“controversies and dissentions in the family of the 
Lynns; occasioned by the quarrel of Bob-Lynn [i, ¢., Sir 
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Robert Walpole] and Will Worthy, which involved James 
Waver, Tom Starch, Squire Maiden, Dick Dabble, and 
Mr. Munick on Bob’s side, and Franck-Lynn and Nick 
Waver, cum multis aliis, on the other.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that Francklin was con- 
sidered a politician of some importance. 

The Daily Gazetteer, which was the Craftsman’s 
bitterest opponent, published in its issue of May 
12, 1736 (No. 273), a ‘Sup Letter from 
Dicky Francklin to Caleb D’Anvers, Esq.,’ in 
which the bookseller is made to lament the de- 
clining state of the Craftsman, which he attributes 
to the enforced absence of Bolingbroke. He 

imly “thinks of” and dreads the “calamitous 

y ” when “your own native air shall no longer 
agree with you, and you shall chuse to seek a re- 
treat in some foreign country.” 

Johnson alludes to the dispute between Mallet 
and Francklin in connexion with the copyright of 
certain works of Bolingbroke. In May, 1754, 
appeared ‘A Short State[? ment] of the Case re- 
lating to a Claim made by Richard Francklin on 
David Mallet.’ Although the matter was referred 
by mutual consent to Draper and Wotton, and 
although Mallet not only agreed to abide by their 
decision, but signed to that effect, he shortly 
afterwards repudiated it. This pamphlet is com- 
mented on in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxiv. 
247. The Rev. T. Francklin, who wrote many 
works, several of which bore his father’s imprint, 
and who died in Great Queen Street, March 15, 
1784, was a son of the bookseller, and was edu- 
cated for the Church by the advice — Pulteney. 


Roserts. 
10, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“Inpian BEAUTY”: ‘MERCHANT OF Venice,’ 
Thus ornament is but the guiléd shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
T’ entrap the wisest. 
Both his conclusion and its happy result, as well as 
the whole scope of this clearly show that 
he would tell us that ornament is but the gaudy 
addition used to conceal something ill-looking or 
repulsive, or even ill-doing. But some, not know- 
ing what “an Indian beauty” meant in Shake- 


rase ; while others would, as they suppose, emend 
the word “‘ beauty.” As correctives to these, and 
as illustrations of his true meaning, let me quote 
the following :— 

1, “ The sixth [1 es of Nightshade | is generally by 
the Italians called ‘a Donna, either Antiphrasin, 
because it is blacke, as the Moores do account them 
fairest that have the finest blacke skinne, or, as some have 
reported, because the Italian dames use the juice or dis- 
tilled water thereof fora fucur. [He not knowing the 


a days, would assign a wrong meaning to the | po 


true of pupil, and thus 
iving bri e eye.) "— inson, ‘ Th. Botan.,’ 
2. Of the Moors who paint 
and Divi 
J. Owen, D.D., ‘ Epigrams,’ translated by 
Th. Harvey, 1677, Bk. ii. 15, p. 173. 
Steevens, also, not understanding the use of guiléd 
says that our author “ in this instance, as in many 
others, confounds the participles. Gwiled stands 
for gutling.” But Shakespeare, I take it, uses this 
far more appropriate form, in its causal sense, as the 
shore that by the beauty added to it is made guiled, 
or made the guile to a most dangerous sea. 
Br. Nico tsoy, 


Tae or THe Grose Epirion ‘As 
You Like Ir’ (7" S. vi. 262, 343).—On returning 
to ‘N. & Q.’ after an absence of seven years, while 
sorry at missing the names of several former con- 
tributors to the ‘Shakspeariana,’ I was very happy 
to see still extant the well-known and honoured 
name of Dr. Nicnotsoy. We have crossed swords 
before. I hope we shall always do so with “leaden 
points.” 

II. vii. 70.—In his remarks on my note on this 

Dr. NicHo.son has strangely mistaken me. 
f never discarded ‘‘ very.” On the contrary, one 
of my principal objections to Singer’s emendation 
was that in it “ very ” had no significance. No one 
would speak of a man spending his “ very” means; 
but there is great significance in saying that pride 
endures to the “ very” end of life. Dr. Nicuot- 
son seems to have overlooked my P.S., in which I 
ive evidence that “ means” was a form of “moans,” 
hakspeare may have used it here in order (having 
regard to the simile employed) to keep up the mono- 
tone of the vowel sound, “ weary means.” P 
with “‘a manor on their backs” must have felt 
rather embarrassed in the “‘tide.” Had Shak- 
speare no regard to consistency of metaphor ? 

III. v. 6.—When the complex sentence “ he that 
dies and lives by bloody drops” is resolved into 
its two simple elements they are as follow: “he 
that dies by bloody drops” and “he that lives by 
bloody drops.” Whether the first stands first or 
second Dr, NicHoLson may, on presenting it, still 
say, “ Pause, reader, on this ‘dying by b 
drops’ and refrain from laughter if you can.” 
was just because in its literal sense it is nonsense 
that I sought for a meaning which gives it an im- 
rtant sense. No less than “the common exect- 
tioner,” the fraudulent banker, the swindling 
company-promoter, &c., 

Whose heart the accustomed sight of woe makes hard, 


while they ruthlessly pursue their selfish money- 
making ends, kill their own souls, die while they 
live, if not ‘‘ by bloody drops,” on orphans’ bread 
and widows’ tears. 


Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
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IV. iii. 86.—I do not think Dr. Nicnotson is 
likely to have many rivals in his liking for the 
“ripe” Rosalind. Warned off by the editors of the 
Globe, who do not like while they tolerate her, I, 
for one, shall avoid her. In support of my proposed 
reading, cf.— 

I am a right maid for my cowardice. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IIT. ii, 302 ; 
and “a right gipsy” (‘ Ant. and Cleop.,’ IV. xii. 
R. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tae or tHe Giope Epition ‘ MEa- 
sure FoR Measure’ §S, v. 442; vi. 303, 423). 
—I am sorry that I have not the number of 
‘N. & Q.’ by me which contains Mr. Spence’s 
original notes on the Globe-marked corruptions of 
‘Measure for Measure’; but there are one or two 
passages, where Mr. Moore dissents from Mr. 
Seence’s suggestions, which seem to me to require 
a last word. 


Li. 6:— 
Then no more remains 
But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work. 
As Dr. NicHo.son says in regard to another pas- 
sage, “it may be my obtuseness,” but I confess 
that, for myself, I have never found any great diffi- 
calty in understanding this If every 
elliptical or condensed passage in Shakespeare is 
to be amended, we shall destroy much that is cha- 
sacteristic of our unrivalled dramatist. Undoubtedly 
to my mind he intends the duke to say, “Then 
nothing remains for me but to add my authority 
(be holds in his hand the commission) so as to 
make up your sufficiency, your worth being able, 
and leave them (your worth and sufficiency) to do 
their work.” I maintain that this is a thoroughly 
characteristic passage ; and if the metre be put 
forward as a stumbling-block, I answer that there 
are a dozen such lines in this very play, and that 
a0 line is to be considered corrupt because it hap- 
pens to be a rugged double-ending Alexandrine. 
II. i. 21.—This last remark applies more or less 
to the next passage :— 
What ’s open made to justice 
That justice seizes. 
The sense of this passage is so clear that no radical 
emendation can ibly be upheld. Again, the 
only stambling-block is the metre; and again I 
say that, having regard to the slovenliness of the 
metre in many of the plays, it is impossible to con- 
sider this a sufficient reason for trying one’s hand 
atimprovement. No doubt Mr. Spence is right 
in saying that the compositor’s eye caught the ce of 
teizes from the end of the preceding word, which 
ney accounts for the slight misprint of ¢ 
Liv. 42.— 
And yet my nature never in the fight 
To do in slander, 


I have always preferred Hanmer’s reading, “ To do 
it slander,” though it is far from clear that the 
text of the Folio is not correct. But why Mr. 
Moors should lay his hand on the previous line, 
which makes perfect sense, is beyond my concep- 
tion. Are we to be for ever modernizing Shake- 
speare, or bringing his pregnant sentences down to 
the level of our commonplace mediocrity ? 
Hotcompe 

Eastbourne. 

P.S.--I have much pleasure in adding that, in 
regard to the note on the first passage, so good an 
authority as Dr. Br. NicHotson quite concurs in 
my interpretation. 


‘Timon or Araens,’ IV. iii. 143 (7™ S. vi. 
423).—Though I entirely agree with Da. Nicnox- 
son, at the above reference, in condemning Mr. 
Warkiss Lioyrp’s most liberal treatment of Shake- 
speare’s text in this passage, I think the champion 
of the Folio has an unlucky remark which tends to 
weaken his argument. All Mr. Lioyp wants in 
support of his variant “ pale sick mouths ” (apart 
from authority) is something entirely wrong with 
that portion of the face. Dr. Nicwotson says, 
“ Where does Shakespeare or other author of that 
date ever allude to the loss of teeth as caused by,” 
&c.? Mr. Luorp did mention, quite needlessly, 
“teeth.” I give references to two passages (they are 
not fit for transcription) which are sufficient for the 
argument of Mr. Lioyp, and it would be very easy 
to find more. I refer to Middleton’s ‘Mad World 
my Masters’ (Bullen’s ed., vol. iii. p. 321), and Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster,’ IV. i. 

In another note (7 S. vi. 305) Dr. Nicnotson 
explains the long-contested passage in ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ (IT. i. 133) by a dictum from Aristotle to the 
effect that the horse is the most lascivious of 

uadrupeds. Does Dr. Nicnorson mean that 
this equine characteristic will explain the mul- 
titudinous passages in the play-writer referring 
to horse-keepers or grooms in this wise? “If 
she change but a trencher with the groome of your 
stable, ’tis dealing enough to be divorced.” This 
allusion, or superstition, or whatever it is called, 
will be met with continually amongst the drama- 
tists. See Chapman’s ‘May Day’ and ‘All 
Fools’; Greene’s ‘ James IV.’; Middleton’s ‘ Mad 
World my Masters’; ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
III. iv. 48; ‘Cupid’s Whirligig’; Day’s ‘Isle of 
Galls’; Brome’s ‘ City Wit’; and Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. 
Faustus.’ In all these plays passages with a similar 
meaning to that quoted may be found. I think 
something more is wanted in explanation than has 
yet been given. Hart. 


Ravenspur.—In Bartholomew's ‘ Gazetteer of 
the British Isles’ (1887) it is stated that Ravenspur 
was a former seaport “ near” Spurn Head ; that it 
was “also” called Ravenspurp, Ravenser, Ravens- 
rode ; that it was the landing-place of Henry IV. 
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in 1399 and Edward IV. in 1471; and was “soon 
afterwards” entirely swept away by the sea. Nearly 
all these statements are wrong. Ravenspur and 
Ravenspurn are the old names of the headland it- 
self. There stood formerly two seaport towns on 
the Spurn, viz., Ravenser and Ravenser-Odd. Both 
these were entirely swept away by the sea long 
before the date of Bolingbroke’s landing “ upon the 
naked shore at Ravenspurg”’ (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ 1V. iii.). 
Shakespeare no doubt copied Holinshed in spelling 
the name with a g, which is also wrong. Cf. an 
article on the ‘ Early History of Spurn Head’ in 
the Hull Portfolio for 1887. L. L. K. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 
(Continued from 7 8, vi. 443.) 

Of the following I have obtained two versions, 
both incomplete. The first and fullest represents 
a girl mourning at the grave of her dead lover. 
The second reverses the sexes. The melodies to 
which the two forms of the ballad were sung were 
distinct :— 

Cold blows the wind to-night, sweetheart, 
Cold are the drops of rain. 


The very first love that ever I had 
In greenwood he was slain, 


I'll do as much for my sweetheart 
As any young woman may, 

I'll sit and mourn on his grave-side 
A twelvemonth and a day. 


A twelvemonth and a day being up 
The ghost began to speak, 

“ Why sit = here by my grave-side, 
And will not let me sleep ?"’ 

“ O think upon the garden, love, 
Where you and I did walk. 

The fairest flower that blossom’d there 
Is withered on the stalk.” 


“ What is it that you want of me, 
Who moulder in my grave?” 

“A kiss from off thy lily-white lips 
Is all from thee I crave.” 


** Cold are my lips in death, sweetheart, 
My breath is earthy strong. 
If you should kiss my clay-cold lips 
y time would not be long. 


“If you were not my very true love, 
As now I know you be, 
I'd tear you as the withered leaves 
Are torn from off yon tree,” 
And now I ‘ve mourned upon his grave 
One twelvemonth and a day, 
I'll set my sails before the wind 
And I will sail away. 
In the other fragment the maid “in the church- 
yard she is lain.” 
When a twelvemonth and a day were up 
*Say wherefore weep upon my grave 
And trouble my repose ?” 


**T want a kiss from thy lily-white lips, 
One kiss is all I crave,” &c. 
Then comes this curious verse :— 
“ Go fetch me a light from dongeon deep 
And water from a wheel, 
And gather milk from a maiden’s breast, 
Spin sunshine off a reel.” 
Can avy one furnish me with the complete ballad? 
8S. Barine Govutp, 
Lew Trenchard, N. Devon. 


Beicr.—This is a French word, no doubt, and 
an old French word it would seem (see Littré), 
still, as it has been domiciled among us for quite 
the last ten years (so I am assured by ladies), it 
might, I think, have been admitted to naturaliza- 
tion, and have found a place in the ‘ N.E.D.’; but, 
alas! it has not. It is used, I am told, of a thin, 
light, woollen material, commonly grey or drab in 
colour, and suitable for ladies’ summer dresses, 
Littré defines “laine beige” as “laine qui a ss 
couleur naturelle,” and the stuff which is now 
called beige in England has, I am informed, much 
the colour and appearance of Jaeger’s underclothing, 
which professes to be pure, undyed wool. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we now find (in 
England at least) beige applied to the colour as well 
as to the stuff. 

The word has lately undergone promotion, for it 
has been freely admitted into Mr. W. Besant’s 
‘The Inner House,’ and this is how my attention 
was drawn to it. See, ¢.g., pp. 18, 29, 51, 53, 56 
of the Arrowsmith edition, 1888. Mr. Besant 
speaks of beige everywhere as grey. He praises it 
because “it is a useful stuff” and “ wears well,” 
because “it is soft and yet warm,” and because 
“it cannot be objected to...... on the score of ugli- 
ness” (p. 18) ; and this is why he has chosen it for 
the dress of his socialist women ‘‘of the Later Era,” 
who must all, of course, wear one uniform dress. 
Surely, then, this stuff, with such a transcendent 
fature before it, is worthy to find some mention in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

As for the derivation of beige, Littré connects it 
with the French bis=gris brun, and with the Ital. 
bigio=grey; and as in Old French the form is 
bege, and the present form of bis is bége in the 
Berry dialect, there seems to be some foundation 
for this view. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Satie Cuurcn, NorFotx. (See 7" §. vi. 202) 
—The derivation of this name appears to be from 
the Anglo-Saxon sdl=a willow, and there might 
have been some large trees of that species in the 
place. It is analogous to the Latin salictum and 
saliz. In the district of Craven, in Yorksbire, on 
the banks of the Ribble, are the ruins of Sawley or 
Sallay Abbey, the name of which is derived froma 
similar source. At Pershore, in Worcestershire, & 
willow or osier bed is called “a sallay bed.” 
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William Trafford, the last Abbot of Sawley, was 
executed for his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
which took place in 1536, as was also John Pas- 
Jew, the last abbot of the adjacent abbey of Whalley. 
In the chancel of the parish church of Whalley are 
some finely carved oak stalls with pillars and 
tabernacle work, brought from the abbey at the 
time of the Dissolution, and of a date only a little 
prior to it. Over the stall once occupied by the 
abbot is inscribed, “Semper gaudentes sint ista 
sede sedentes”—anything but a true prediction. 
He was buried in the church at Whalley after his 
execution, under a slab yet bearing the simple in- 
scription ‘‘ Miserere Mei.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Kinp rEGARDS.”—Mr. Albert Gray, in the 
second volume of his translation for the Hakluyt 
Society of the ‘ Voyage of Francois Pyrard,’ says 
ina note, p. 80, “ Port. recado, a message or errand: 
the plural recados is used as our ‘ compliments.’ 
The expression seems to have been taken up by 
the English of Bombay and Surat, as in 1675 we 
find Dr. Fryer (p. 71) stating that a Jesuit near 
the former place ‘sent his Recarders with the pre- 
sents of the best fruit and wines, and whatever we 
wanted.” Unless Dr. Murray and his coadjutors 
can give earlier authority, I venture to think we 
have here the original of our modern phrase ‘ kind 
regards.’” The word recado is Spanish, and sig- 
nifies ‘‘ message,” as in Portuguese, but it also 
carries several other meanings. Recadero is a mes- 
senger. I shall be glad to know if Mr. Gray’s sup- 
position holds good. There is a passage in the ‘Don 
Quixote,’ pt. ii. chap. xxv., ‘‘ acabar de dar recado 
4 mi bestia,” where, of course, the word means 
“provender”; and in chap. xlviii. another, “ todo 

amoroso,” “all love messages,” as one may 
translate it ; and again another, “Yo recado de 
nadie,” which may be rendered “I regard no one,” 
expressed with indignation. The word also means 
a“ tool,” and I may have been once misled by this 
subordinate rendering. I should like to know. 
A. J. Durriztp. 
Devereux Chambers, Temple. 


CumBerLanpisM.— According to La Vraie 
France, July 11, 1887, the word Cumberlandism 
has been introduced into France from America to 
denote that kind of spiritualism of which Mr. 
Stuart Cumberland is the exponent. 

W. C. B. 

Cuartes Dickens’s Ancestors.—Under the 
head “Churchill,” in the fourth volame of ‘The 
Rambler in Worcestershire, 1854, p. 251, Mr. 


Noake says :— 


“The Dickens family, of Bobbington, were lords of 
this manor from 1432 to 1657, and it is said that from 
this family Mr, Dickens, the author, is descended.” 


Tn 1857-8 I lived at Bobbington (near Enville, 


Staffordshire) and was acquainted with the Dickens 
family ; but I do not remember themclaiming any 
kinship to the author of ‘ Pickwick.’ I think that 
Dickens always prided himself on being “a man of 
Kent,” and I also think that, like “ the grand old 
gardener,” he was one who “‘ smiled at the claim 
of long descent.” Curuspert Bepe. 


Spiper-cor.—As this word does not find a place 
in Latham's or Richardson’s dictionaries, nor even 
in Ogilvie’s last edition, it may be well to record 
its use for the ‘N.E.D. The Rev. F. O. Morris, 
in his ‘ Nests and Eggs of English Birds,’ London, 
1853, royal 8vo., vol. i. p. 149, makes use of it in 
his description of the chaffinch’s nest, “ Others are 
without any wool, its place being supplied with 
thistle-down and spider-cots.” 

W. E. Bockvey. 


Tae Scnootmaster Wantev.—The following 
note (verbatim et literatim) was received a short 
time since by the secretary of a hospital in the 
North-East of England :— 

“ Sir eye receved afue lines requesten the westleans to 
make acolection for the...... hospetle whe have dun our 
best for you.—R. C.” 

SEPTUAGENARIUS. 


** Arrant Scor.”—In the ‘Poems of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden,’ London, 1656, at 
p. 187, is ‘ Aretinus Epitaph ’:— 

Here Aretine lies most bitter gall, 

Who whilst he lived spoke evill of all, 

Only of God the Arrant Scot 

Naught said, but that he knew him not. 
Had the author been of any other nation it might 
have been surmised that he had some gradge 
against “dear old Scotland”; but how comes 
Drummond to use the term very much as we apply 
it in the phrase “‘ an arrant rogue” ? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Ha.xkert anv Latne’s ‘ Dictionary or ANoNY- 
mous AND Pseuponymous LiTeRaTURE’: A Cor- 
REcTION.—Halkett and Laing (vol. iii. p. 2216) 
ascribe, on the authority of the Manchester Free 
Library Catalogue, to R. B. Aspland the author- 
ship of ‘The Rise, Progress, and Present Influence 
of Wesleyan Methodism,’ London, 1831. The 
pamphlet was, however, written by John Relly 
Beard, D.D., whose autograph inscription “ From 
the author” is in the Manchester Free Library 
copy, while it is advertised as “by the same author” 
at the end of Dr. Beard’s ‘Extinction of Slavery,’ 
1838. E. A. 


Cierks oF THE Peace. (See 3 S. x. 148, 
315.)—The question as to the authority by which 
clerks of the peace were in the habit of affixing 
their names to papers without the Christian name 
was examined in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. x. 148, 315, 
with only a negative result. A recent number of 
the Justice of the Peace, vol. iii. p. 684, October 27, 
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has a similar query, from which it appears that 
nothing more is known of the custom than there is 
in the statement of Mr. F. Rute at the reference 
above (p. 315) :— 

“Tt is customary in many counties for the clerk of 
peace to sign only his surname in that capacity. Can 
you tell me waster this is a sufficient signature, and 
also the origin of the practice!—C. P. 

“Answer.—We are unable to state the origin of the 
practice, but it is very common, and we think such a 

quite sufficient.” 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Srence’s ‘ Anecpores,’—These anecdotes were 
first published in 1820, when two editions a 
peared, one edited by Malone, the other by S. W. 

inger. In the former the arrangement of Spence’s 
material was altered by bringing together all that 
directly concerned Pope under the heading of 
* Popiana,” and the book, being without an index, 
is practically useless for reference. Singer’s edition 
is a transcript of the notes, and I wish to point out 
that here and there errors and obscurities have 
been retained in the text, also that more informa- 
tion about persons mentioned might with advan- 
tage have been supplied. The editor seems, indeed, 
to have been aware of some shortcomings, for in 
his preface he writes :— 

“The notes are merely such as occurred to me in 
transcribing the work for the press; more time or more 
convenient access to, books would have enabled me to en- 
large them,” 

A second edition of this book was issued by J. 
Rassell Smith in 1858, but it isa mere reprint in 
a smaller form. 

The spelling of proper names was somewhat 
arbitrary formerly, and Mr. Singer seems to have 
taken them as they stood without inquiry. Thus 
mention is made of “ Mr. Manwaring” in both text 
and index, and it is only when later (p. 338) he is 
stated to have been a member of the Kit-Cat Club 
we diecover that Arthur Maynwaring, the poli- 
tician, wit, and friend of Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, 
is referred to. “Prior” and “Pryor” both occur, to 
the disfigurement of the text. The prefix ‘‘ Mr.” 
is used without the name by which the identity of 
the person is recognized. Thus we have “ Mr.” 
Allen and “ Mr.” Richardson, junior. A reference 
to Prior Park is all we have to show the former to 
be Ralph Allen, whilst the clue which proves the 
latter to be the painter Jonathan Richardson the 
younger is a foot-note giving the title of a book 
he wrote, by which we trace the author. 

The name of “‘ Mrs.” Blount occurs at p. 357, 
and a note informs us that Martha Blount, “ called 
Mrs., though unmarried, in accordance with the 
custom of the period,” is referred to; but we are 
not told whether this applies, as I suppose it does, 
wherever the name appears, and the index gives 
seven entries to the former and but one to th latter. 
At p. 174 we read Phillips in his ‘Cyder’ has 
‘succeeded extremely well,” &c. This entry in 


his notes was doubtless sufficient for Spence, who 
could not have foreseen that a fature editor would 
attribute the poem, at least indirectly, to Ambrose 
Phillips, passing its author, John Phillips, without 
mention. The interest of the book is increased by 
knowing what we can of the persons named in it ; 
and though it is a work never likely to be popul. r, 
it is one that will always be prized by the lovers of 
literary anecdotes. Cartes 
3, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Bearpep Darnet anp Bartey.—The follow- 
ing paragraph occurs in Mr. J. E. Taylor's ‘ Half 
Hours in the Green Lanes,’ fourth edition, 1877, 
p. 275. Is the statement fact or folk-lore? From 
the way the author presents it to his readers one 
would imagine that he had evidence for its truth. 
I have been a barley-grower for nearly forty years, 
but have never heard of it. Darnel seed could not 
be mixed with barley unless it were done on pur 
pose. It is so much smaller and lighter than eve 
inferior barley that it must assuredly be remove 
by the winnowing machine :— ' 

“The Bearded Darnel (Lolium temulentum), 80 called 
on account of its long awns, is supposed by some writers 
to be the ‘ tares’ to which the Saviour alluded in his 
parable of the tares and wheat. The seeds of this species 
have a very peculiar intoxicating effect. When malted 
with barley the ale brewed from the mixture produces 
speedy drunkenness; and if they are ground up with 
—- the bread, if eaten hot, produces a similar 
effect. 

A Lincotnsuire Farmer, 


Citizens or THe Uniten Srares.—In turning 
over the leaves of a volume of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for 1824, I have come upon an exposure or 
explanation of a joke against the people of the 
United States, that has passed current among the 
small change of conversation from a period stretch- 
ing back beyond the time that the present readers 
of and writers in ‘N. & Q.’ were born, People 
tell each other, with grave countenances, that the 
American Congress, once upon a time, passed a 
resolution or an act—the form the thing took is 
somewhat vague—that the citizens of the United 
States “‘are the most enlightened people upon 
earth.” The writer of the review of a book called 
* A Summary View of America,’ by an Englishman, 
took the trouble to hunt this fable to earth. Its 
origip, it seems, was thus :— 

“ Some twenty-eight years ago, when George Wasbing- 
ton was ready to retire from — life, the American 
Congress a resolution of which these words were 
a part: ‘the spectacle of a free and enlightened nation.” 
—Vol. xvi, p. 634. 

Upon these words, and upon them only, it seems 
that the story has been founded. It is pleasant to 
be able to trace a fable to the vanishing point. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ English or 
American, may be able to do a like service for 
another fragment of what may not unfitly be called 
historical folk-lore. I have been gravely told more 
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than once that in the early days of the American 
republic a Congressman moved that, as the United 
States had now become an independent nation, it 
was important that it should have a national 
language, and not remain any longer the slave of 
the old country in its speech. He had been 
j.formed, he continued, that Greek was the noblest 
of all languages, and it was the mother tongue of 
men who were as devoted to republican institutions 
as they were themselves. He therefore moved that 
from that time forward Greek only should be taught 
in the state schools, and that all official documents 
should, for the future, be written in this language. 
It isan amusing tale, but no one, I suppose, believes 
itto betrue. Like the other story, it probably has 
some foundation. ASTARTE, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
ames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Carponari or Napies.—Who wrote ‘ Memoirs 
of the Secret Societies of the South of Italy, par- 
ticularly the Carbonari,’ translated from the original 
MS., London, John Murray, 1821? 

Carto Locuis. 

Ponte 8, Pietro, per Bergamo, Italia. 


Lorp Mayor’s Suow.—I shall be grateful to 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will assist me by 
naming authors or books to be consulted in regard 
to the earlier days of the Lord Mayor's 


Brooklet, Winchmore Hill. 


Book by which I mean Gran- 
gerizing, or adding to a work portraits, views, and 
subjects not orginally done for that work or edition 
ofthe work, I seek the best authorities on this sub- 
ject. This art, I understand, is extensively prac- 
tised in the United States. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents on the other side of the Atlantic may 
be able to indicate books published in America and 
less generally known here. H. 8. A. 


Youncer’s Company.—In the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ it is stated that Charles Dib- 
din, the song-writer, went to Birmingham in the 
summer of 1763 with Younger’s company, and 
took some extra work at Vauxhall there. Can 
any kind contributor guide me to information about 
this Younger, who would seem to have been a 
travelling theatrical manager ? 

E. G. Youncer, M.D. 


Pore Aprian I. anp CHARLEMAGNE.—Two 
antiphonaires were sent by Pope Adrian I. to 
Charlemagne. One of these was given by its 


custodian to the monastery of St. Gall, The other 


reached its destination, and was deposited at 
Metz. Is either of these now in existence; and, if 
so, where ? 81 Vis. 


Sr. Grecory.—Is there any valid reason for 
attributing to St. Gregory the ‘ Liber Responsalis 
sive Antiphonarius,’ which is published in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologie,’ as taken from the ‘Codex Compen- 
diensis ’ of the ninth century ? Sr Vis. 


‘ Copex Compenviensis,’—Is the ‘Codex Com- 
pendiensis ’ of as early a date as the ninth century; 
or is it now generally regarded as a compilation of 
a later period ? Sr Vis. 


Execution oF Monefot.—In the eighteenth 
century a man called Mongéot was broken on the 
wheel for robbery. The crime was committed for 
the benefit of a woman named Lescombat, who 
died in 1755. During the execution the victim’. 
skin turned red, on which the heartless Lescombat, 
who was present, remarked, “II fallait bien cel’ 
pour faire rougir Mongéot.” In what French 
author is this incident narrated ? 

GALLOPHILUS. 


Woopen Bripor at have 
in the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, a very 
beautiful skeleton model of Grubenman’s famous 
bridge, which was burnt by the French in 1799. 
The model was presented to the museum in 1771 
by the fourth Earl of Bristol, then Lord Bishop of 
Londonderry. It is thought that it is an original, 
made by Grubenman himself at Schaffhausen. 
Of this we are seeking for proof. Cun any reader 
say how and when it was acquired by the Earl of 
Bristol ? V. Batt, 

Director S. and A, Museum. 


Sir Joun Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.' inform me if there is any pedigree, 
printed or otherwise, of Sir John Friend, executed 
by William III. ? Is he mentioned in the Friend 

i rinted by the Harleian Society ? 
gents J. H. L. De Varnes. 

6, West Cliff Mansions, Ramsgate. 


Betts: ‘“Gorer” Moyry.—Can 
any one give the meaning of the term gofer? At 
certain doles given at Bridport, Dorset, applicants 
say that they are going for the gofer money. I 
had thought this to be some corrupted local term, 
but a few days since I saw in the Inquirer newo- 
paper the words gofer bells. A 


Countess oF Buessineton. —In Maclise’s 
sketch portrait of the Countess of Blessington 
(Fraser’s Magazine, vol. vii. p. 267, 1833, and 
* Maclise’s Portrait Gallery, p. 159), a portrait of 
the countess is shown upon the wall in the back- 
ground. Does this represent the picture by Sir 
Thos. Lawrence which was bought by the Marquis 
of Hertford at the sale at Gore House in 1849? 
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And who executed the mezzotint engraving of this 
portrait? Sir Thos. Lawrence exhibited a por- 
trait of Lady Blessington at the Royal Academy 


in 1822, Joun Bison. 
Hull. 


Corre Castiz.—I have seen it stated in books 
of reference that King John caused twenty-two 
noblemen to be starved to death in the dungeons 
of Corfe Castle. Can any of your readers inform 
me the authority for this statement, and if it is 
trustworthy. ere they the prisoners taken in 
Rochester Castle a.p. 1215, and sent to Corfe? 
If not, is there any record of what becanre of these 
barons or of their release ? E. P. 


Macaroni.—Who first applied this term to the 
inane fop or dude of the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century? I find the creature thus described 
in the Oxford Magazine for June, 1770, vol. iv. 
p- 228, col. 2 :— 

“There is indeed a kind of animal, neither male nor 
female, a thing of the neuter gender, lately started up 
amongst us. is called a Macaroni. Jt talks without 
meaning, « smiles without pleasantry, it eats without 
appetite, i¢ rides without exercise.” 

F. J. Fornrvatt. 


Tae Garrard Famity.—l. The original name 
of this family was written Attegare. How is this 
accounted for? The first bearer of the name was 
Alured Attegare, of Buchland, in Sittingbourne, 
Kent. Can any one give me the date? Not given 
by Berry or any of the pedigrees I have seen. 

2. Benedict Garrard, or Garret, brother of Sir 
John Garrard, the first baronet, created 19 James 
L., bought Ifield Court, Northfleet, Kent, in the 
reign of Charles I., and his descendant (Hasted’s 
Kent’), Edward Garrard, possessed it in 1704. 
How can I find the intermediate descendants ? 

3. Edward Garrard had fourdaughters coheiresses, 
all of whom married, and they sold Ifield Court in 
1766. The third daughter married Thomas Light, 
of London, merchant. How can I trace the latter 
and his descendants ? Percy Cuark. 

24, Duke Street, St. James's. 


Fieztwoop.—In Noble’s ‘ Lives of the 
Regicides’ it is stated that George Fleetwood after 
his release from imprisonment “ passed over to 
America, and lived with those whose sentiments 
were congenial to his own” (i. 245). Can any one 
inform me of the date of George Fleetwood’s death, 
and of any evidence confirming the fact of his emi- 


gration to America ? C. H. Fiera, 
33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Mepat or Tuomas Jonysoy, Hatirax (NortTH 
America), 1776.—I have seen an engraved silver 
medal, rather more than 1} in. in diameter. On 
the obverse is a coat of arms: Gules, a saltire or, 
on a chief of the second three square cushions, not 
tinctured. Crest: a spur, no wings. (These are the 


arms of Johnstone of Annandale, with a change of 
tinctures and the wings omitted.) Below the arms 
is this inscription: “THOMAS JOHNSON, HALIFAX, 
JULY 7, 1776,” just three days after “the declara- 
tion of independence.” e reverse exhibits a 
coast view, with a house in the middle, a church 
with a spire to the spectator’s left, and a mast with 
a flag to the right ; in the sea a ship with British 
colours at the stern, a boat with oars to the left, 
and one with sails to the right. The edge is milled 
with a pattern. Thomas Johnson was doubtless a 
Royalist. Is a respecting him and 
his family, or the medal above described? I sup- 
the Halifax referred to is that in Nova Scotia, 
iy there are other towns so named in North 
America. ALPHEGE. 
Paropy Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
supply the full text of the skit of which the fol- 
lowing are portions? It appeared in consequence 


of some failure in the foundations of the Custom , 


House near Lendon Bridge :— 


This is the house that Jack built. : 
This is the sleeper that lay in the house that Jack built. 
This is the pile 

That was short all the while, 

That propped up the sleeper 

That lay, &c, 

This is Mr. Peto 

Appointed to see to 

The driving the pile 

That was short, &c. 

This is Lang the surveyor, 

Who took such care : 

To order the spandrils stout and thick _ 

To be filled up with rubbish instead of brick. 
This is John Bull, with his pockets so full, 

Who gave 300,000 po 

For a tumble-down house that fell to the ground, 
Who paid all the fees 

With a great deal of ease : 

To all the grave counsellors bouncing and big, 
Every one in his three-tailed wig, 

In Westminster Hall, 

So lofty and tall, &c. 


Kettering. 


Joux Rottos.—I have before me an order, 
dated June 1, 1731, commencing :— 

“ By virtue of his Ma'* General Letters Patent Dor- 
mant bearing date the 22" day of June, 1727. That you 
deliver and pay of such his Ma” Treasure as remains 

our charge unto John Rollos, Gent., Chief Engraver of 

is Ma™ Signets and Seals, or his assigns, the sum 
Three hundred ninety five pounds ten shillings and two 
pence half penny due to him for making and engraving 
the several Seals and Signets under mentioned used he 
England, and for Silver duty and other materials fit 
for the same according to an Examination upon his t 
mands by the Officers of his Ma” Mint in the Tower 
London, viz*.,” &c. 
The document then sets out the items of the 
account, and ends with the receipt of John Rollos, 
dated June 18, 1731. Where can I find any 


J. Aurrep GorTcs. 
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account of this engraver and medalist? The 
work charged for in this account comprises :— 

“A large double Judicial Seal in silver for the Countys 
of Denbigh, Montgomery, and Flint. 

“A large double Judicial Sea! in Silver for the Countys 
of Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Radnor. 

“A large double Judicial Seal in Silver for the Countys 
of Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Anglesea. 

“A large Judicial double Seal in S.lver for the Countys 
of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 

“A large double Seal in Silver for the most Noble Order 
of the Garter, Engraven on one side with the effigies of 
St George on Horseback fighting with the Dragon with an 
Inscription, and on the other side with the Arms of the 
said Order within the Garter. 

“Engravin a Signet in Steel for the said Order with 
the Arms of the Order impaled with his Ma Imperial 
Arms.” 

The description of the engraving on the seals is set 
out in each case similar to the garter seal and signet. 
TN 


Twenty-Franc Pisce.—On one side is 
the head of Napoleon I. and the inscription “Napo- 
leon Empereur ”; on the reverse ‘‘ 20 francs,” sur- 
rounded by a wreath and the inscription, “ Repub- 
lique Francaise. An 13”; and a small figure, 
intended, I believe, to represent the French cock. 
Round the edge of the coin are the words, “ Dieu 
protege la France.” How is it that this coin coin- 
memorates both the empire and the republic ? 

E. 


Lovetyn’s ‘ Porms,’ &c.—I am told that the 
copy of these which I possess is valuable. Can 
any one tell me of the author, or of the value of 
bis book? The title-page is as follows: “Latin 
and English Poems, by a Gentleman of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. ‘ Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere 
ludum.’—Hor. Londov, printed in the year 
mbcexxxvill.” With this is bound up “ Moral 
Tales, a Christmas Night’s Eatertainment. By 
lady ——. A new edition. London. Printed 
for T. Becket, Pall Mall, Price 
half a crown.” The book contains manuscript 
notes connecting some of the persons mentioned 
with certain portraits in Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Pro- 
gress,’ F. W. P. 

[‘Latin and English Poems,’ Lond., 1738, 4to., a 
to be by Levelion net Lovelyn. A copy is in the ‘Bod. 
leian. It was reprinted, 12mo., 1741. A copy of the 
tarly edition sold for 7s. in the Dent sale, and one of the 
later for 5s, 6d. in the Hibbert. ] 


Comrarus Cerericus. —What earldom or 
county is this? I ask because I lately picked up 
4 copy of ‘Lemon’s Etymological Dictionary’ 
(1783) in which is the following book-plate in- 
seription:—“ Collegio Sancti Davidis apud Llan- 
bedr in Comitatu Ceretico d. d. d. Thomas Phillips 
de Brunswick Square apud Londinenses Armiger, 
1841.” Tan find in the ‘Clergy List’ only one 
Lisnbedr, but this is in Brecknockshire. If the 

belongs to a church or college library, it is 


at the disposal of its rightful owners, free of cost, 
if they will write tome. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Erasuus.—In the ‘Journal des Voyages de 
Monconys’ the invention of turf for burning is 
attributed to Erasmus, of all men in the world. 
Can anybody suggest a reason for this extraordinary 
error ? C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


BourrerFietp.—Was he a watchmaker? He 
invented an odometer, and contributed two papers 
to the Philosophical Transactions. Is much 
known of him? I am not able to refer to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog,’ conveniently. 

C. A. Warp. 


uestion does not mention the 


Walthamstow. 
[The dictionary in 
Butterfield you indicate. 


“Tae Fox anp Vivian.”—There is in Leaming- 
ton a public-house called “The Fox and Vivian.” 
What is the origin of this sign ? F. G. D. 


Mant te Srreet.—In a small town in Somerset- 
shire there is a street called Mantle Street. Can 
any one suggest a derivation for this street name ? 
Could it be connected with the “ mantells” which 
in Maoor Court Rolls are often presented as being 
dangerous or out of repair ? 

A. L. Humpsreys. 

26, Eccleston Road, Ealing. 


Replies. 


DRESS OF LONDON APPRENTICE TEMP. 
ELIZABETH. 
(7" S. vi. 467.) 

It is to be inferred from, if not actually stated 
in, Planché’s ‘History of Costume’ that the 
costume of London apprentices in Elizabeth’s 
reign was very little (if any) different from that 
of the same class in the reign of Edward VI. 
and Mary, though that of the higher classes had 
been gradually changing through and from the 
reign of Henry VIII. until the long doublets, 
stuffed and slashed trunk hose, and large ruffs ap- 
peared in all their full-blown magnificence in the 
good queen’s reign. The costume of the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital was doubtless a near approach to 
the dress, if not the dress itself, of the apprentices 
of the reigns of Edward and Mary, with a probable 
variation in its indoor and out-of-door character, 
for Planché says :— 

“ The small, flat, round bonnet, worn on one side of 
the head, and, indeed, the whole dress, was the costume 
of the citizens of London...... Blue coats were the common 
habit of apprentices and serving men, and yellow stock- 
ings were very generally worn...... The jackets of our fire- 
men and watermen are also of this date, the badge bein 
made in metal, and placed on the sleeve in the sixteen 
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century, instead of on the breast or back of the garment 

itself as previously.” 

This would give the short tight breeches, blue 

long coat, or short blue doublet and yellow stock- 

ings “4 the general wear of the commonalty of the 
riod. 

Planché says, again, that Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ has drawn an admirable (word) 
picture of the brawling ’prentices from Howe, the 
continuator of Stow, who tells that “in the reign 
of Queen Mary they wore blue cloaks in summer, 
and in the winter gowns of the same colour,” dresses 
of this colour being a badge of servitude about this 
ae The ‘City flat cap,” or cap of Edward 

I., being still often mentioned in the time of 
James and Charles, shows no very great change. 
Fairholt also enlarges on the same subject, saying 
the “ City flat cap” is the “statute cap” of Shake- 
speare, “so called because they were strictly en- 
joined to be worn by the 13 Elizabeth, cap. 19, for 
the encouragement of the home manufacture,” under 
a penalty of 3s. 4d. for each day’s transgression ; 
and he refers to further examples of the dress in 
Herbert’s ‘History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London,’ Burgon’s ‘Life of Gresham,’ 
and many effigies in existing London churches, such 
as St. Saviour’s, Southwark, St. Helens, Bishops- 
gate, and St. Andrew’s Undershaft ; also mention- 
ing that Thynne’s ‘Debate between Pride and 
Lowlinesse’ (1570) gives descriptions of the dress 
of husbandmen and various classes of the com- 
munity. Stubbes’s ‘Anatomy of Abuses’ would 
also prove a valuable reference for male costume of 
the time of Elizabeth, and no doubt any of Holbein’s 
pictures would afford a great deal of help towards 
tracing the changes of the period, as by comparing 
the forms of the ordinary costume temp. Edward 
VI. (1595 and 1682) the slightness and tendency 
of the changes during that period will very easily 
be seen. W. Hacxwoop. 


Herbert, in his ‘ History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies of London,’ expresses an opinion 
that James exceeded Elizabeth in his love for the 
minutiw of the fashion prescribed. About the 
year 1611 he caused the Mayor to send precepts to 
the wardens of companies on account of “the 
abuse growing by excesse and strange fashions of 
apparell used by manye apprentises.” The Com- 
mon Council afterwards embodied certain regula- 
tions into an Act, in which every item of apparel 
to be worn by apprentices is detailed with the 
minuteness of a tailor or dressmaker. Apprentices 
were to wear no “hat” the facing whereof should 
exceed three inches in breadth in the head, or 
which, with the band and trimming, should cost 
above 5s.; the band was to be destitute of lace, 
made of linen not exceeding 5s. the ell, and to 
have no other work or ornament than a plain hem 
and one stitch ; and if the apprentice should wear 
a ruff-band, it was not to exceed three inches in 


height before it was gathered and set into the 
stock, nor more than two inches in depth before 
the setting into the same stock. The collar of the 
doublet was to have neither “ poynt, well [whale} 
bone, or plaits,” but to be made close and comely, 
and, as well as the breeches, was to be made only 
of “cloth, kersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvasse, 
English leather, or English stuffe,” and of not more 
than 2s. 6d. the yard. His stockings were to be of 
woollen, yarn, or kersey. He was not to wear 
“Spanish shoes with polonia heels,” or to have his 
hair with any “tufte or lock, but cut short in 
decent and comely manner.” 
EverarD Home Coemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Flat caps and shining shoes” were the distin- 
guishing characteristics of London apprentices a: 
this period. As Gifford would say, “ hundreds of 
instances might easily be adduced” from our old 
writers. These chiefly take the form of courtierly 
sneering. Strutt gives a figure of the pie-dish-like 
flat cap on the 137th plate, vol. ii. The breeches 
and stockings were what were called round slops, 
of white broadcloth, and made so as to look all of 
one piece. They appear to have worn blue cloaks 
in summer, and gowns in winter of the same colonr. 

H. ©. Harr. 


Bep-rock (7 S. vi. 466).—The word in its 
metaphorical sense means the bottom of the 
matter in question. It is, I suppose, an American- 
ism, originating in the mines. An example of it is 
to be found in ‘ Tennessee’s Partner,’ by Bret Harte, 
the middle of the story:— 

“No! no!’ continued Tennessee’s Partner, hastily, 

‘I play this yer hand alone. To come down to the bed- 
rock, it’s just this: Tennessee, thar, has played it pretty 
rough and expensive-like on a stranger, and on this yer 
camp. And now, what’s the fair thing? Some would say 
more ; some would say less. Here’s seventeen hu 
dollars in coarse gold and a watch—it ’s about all my pile 
—and call it square!’” 
Tennessee is being tried by Lynch law for highway 
robbery, and his partner attempts to bribe thr 
court, The scene is laid amongst the miners of 
Sandy Bar. The story was first published, I think, 
in or before 1869. Ropert PieRpoint- 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


This is the technical term applied in mining t# 
the solid hard rock underlying loose and incoherent 
strata. It is generally used in connexion with 
alluvial gold washings. In the American miners 
slang to arrive at the bed-rock means to have spent 
the last dollar. Bennett H. Broves. 


I have certainly heard this word as a mining 
term, and have understood it as analogous to the 
engineering term bed-plate, which signifies the 
heavy plate of metal upon which the machinery 
rests. The figurative use of the term would follow 
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natarally, and may be illustrated by a verse of 
Lowell’s, quoted from memory :— 
It is pagan, but wait till you feel it, 
That jar of the earth, that dull shock, 
When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to the primitive rock. 
Cc. C. B. 


This is an American term. In sinking a coal- 
shaft there is usually found beneath the soil yellow 
or blue often water-worn stones ; 
then, perhaps, sand and gravel, and cla in 
under ‘aun. Beneath these will be found ‘tolid 
rock, or shale, in regular layers. This rock, or 
shale, is called by the sinkers in the Durham 
coal-field the “ stone-head,” which is the exact 
eguivalent of the American “ bed-rock.” In like 
circumstances Lancashire sinkers speak of “ gettin 
deawn to th’ solid.” P. W. Picxvr. 

Blackburn, 


The ‘ New English Dictionary’ gives examples 
of the use of “bed” in its meaning ‘‘ to rest on, 
to lie on for support.” Surely this includes “ bed- 
rock” and numerous other words, such as “ bed- 
plate,” “ bed-stone,” &c. Of. p. 751, last line of 
first column. L. L, K. 


Dr. Cuance should look again at his copy of 
the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Bed,” where, 
in the third column of p. 750, § 19, he will find 
evidence that he has been too hasty in classing the 
Philological Society’s work with the other dic- 
tionaries he possesses. Q V. 


Heratpic (7* §S. vi. 428, 497).—in the arms on 
the ring mentioned, the coat impaled on the sinister 
side is that of the Abbey of Westminster, the 
whole coat therefore is, Williams (quarterly with 
Griffiths) impaling dexter, the see of Lincoln, sinis- 
ter, the Abbey of Westminster. The peculiarity 
of the marshalling arises from the bigamous cha- 
racter of the arms. It is well known how pertina- 
ciously Williams clung to his Deanery of West- 
minster after his elevatian to the episcopate. 

8. G. H. 


Kissine unpeR THE Mistietor S. vi. 487). 
—One would suppose, from the part played by the 
mistletoe in Scandinavian mythology, that this 
custom was common to all northern peoples. 
Baldur was slain by a mistletoe dart at the in- 
stigation of Loki, and in reparation for the injury 
the plant was afterwards dedicated to his mother, 
Frigg, so long as it did not touch earth, Loki’s empire. 
On this account it is hung from the ceilings of houses, 
and the kiss given under it signifies that it is no 
longer an instrument of mischief. Mr. Boucuier 
will, unless I mistake, find an account of “ le gui 
de Pan neuf” in De Gubernatis (‘La Mythologie des 
Plantes’). The fétes held in commemoration of the 
sacred mistletoe survived in some parts of France 
into the sixteenth century. The plant was credited 


with many talismanic properties, and its festival at- 
tracted immense gatherings of people. aan 


Mr. Boucursr asks, Is kissing under the mistle- 
toe dying out in England? Well, reminiscences 
of half a century ago or so would lead me to say 
that, together with many another ancient and 
laudable practice, it had somewhat decayed. It 
may be, however, that careful inquiry among the 
grandchildren of those who kissed dans le bon 
vieux temps might reveal an undiminished loyalty 
to custom. But then the conscientious inquirer 
would be met by the difficulty that one does not— 
or, at least, did not—“ kiss and tell.” 

T. Apotrnus TROLLOPE. 


Keyetm Henry Dicsy (7™ §. vi. 507).—I 
only know of three editions of Mr. K. H. Digby’s 
noble book ‘The Broadstone of Honour.’ The 
first of these came out about sixty years ago, in, 
I think, 1828 and onwards ; and after one or two 
of the volumes had appeared their author joined 
the Roman Church, which fact accounts for the 
alterations, whatever they be, that were afterwards 
made in the earlier volumes, and for the somewhat 
different tone of the later. About the years 1856 
and 1857 Edward Lumley, of New Oxford Street 
—himself a striking man, and one of the earl 
members of the congregation worshipping at ‘Ail 
Saints’, Margaret Street—published what I believe 
to be the second edition of all the volumes ; and 
a reprint of this edition was issued in 1877. If 
there be other editions than these three, I should 
be glad to know of them. I believe that ‘ Mores 
Catholici,’ ‘ Evenings on the Thames,’ and Mr. 
Digby’s other prose works, were all written by 
him as a Roman Catholic ; and I should be agree- 
ably surprised to hear that any of them ever 
reached a second edition. Mr. Digby’s verse— 
* Little Low Bushes’ and the rest—is much in- 
ferior to his prose. But he who wrote ‘The 
Broadstone of Honour’ must always be a classic ; 
and I suppose that no one, not even Robert 
Burton himself, ever gave to the public a larger 
store, and a store more happily used, of admirable 
and recondite quotations and allusions than is 
contained in that book and in ‘ Compitum.’ 

Was it not Julius Hare, that defender of Luther, 
who said that a young man should prize ‘ The 
Broadstone of Honour’ next tothe Bible? It was 
like his breadth of charity to say that, and I 
heartily echo the saying. A. J. M. 


Queevig as a Pet Name (7 S, vii. 4).— 
Queeney or Queeny was the pet name of Esther 
Thrale, afterwards Lady Keith, for whom Baretti 
wrote his ‘ Dialogues.’ See Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ii. 449, n. 2; iii. 
422, n. 4; v. 451, n. 2. 

Wituram Axpis Wricat. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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DeatH Warrants (7" §. vi. 308, 474, 515). 
-~I cannot admit that I am “altogether wrong.” 
There can be no doubt at all that the king per- 
sonally decided whether any sentence of death 
passed at the Central Criminal Court should be 
carried out or not, which, I take it, is the essential 
point. Is there any proof that the king signed 
nothing ? 

As regards the Isle of Man story, AN Evotisn 
Lawyer is good enough to say it is “not pro- 
bable.” I can only say that it is a fact known to 
me. I cannot enter into details; but I do not, of 
course, mean that either the king or the queen 
signed the actual order to the executioner. 

E. F. D. C. 
According to the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ 
“ the warrant for executing a criminal was anciently by 
precept under the hand and seal of the judge, as it is 
still practised in the Court of the Lord High Steward 
upon the execution of a peer; though in the Court of 
Peers in Parliament it is done by writ from the king. 
Afterwards it was established that, in case of life, the 
judge may command execution to be done without writ. 
Now the usage is for the judge to sign the calendar, 
or list of all the persons’ names, with their sepa- 
rate judgment in the margin, which is left with the 
sheriff. As for a capital felony, it is written opposite to 
& person’s name, ‘Let him be hanged by the neck,’ 
Formerly, in the days of Latin and abbreviations, ‘ sus. 
per coll.,’ for ‘ suspendature per collum ’; and this is the 
only warrant that the sheriff has for so material an act 
as taking away the life of another. It is certainly re- 
markable that in civil cases there should be such a 
variety of writs of execution to recover a trifling debt 
issued in the king’s name, and under the seal of the 
court, without which the sheriff cannot legally stir one 
step; and yet that the execution of a man, the most 
important and terrible of any, should depend upon a 


note,” 
J. W. Auuison. 
Stratford, E. 


Is An Evotise Lawrer quite correct in saying 
that “at the assizes the order for execution was 
and is merely verbal”? It is laid down in 
Stephen’s ‘Commentaries’ that “the usage is for 
the judge to sign the calendar, or list of the 
prisoners’ names, with their separate judgments 
in the margin, which is left with the sheriff as his 
warrant or authority.” 

I have always understood that the formula “ Suss. 
per coll.” was written against the names of persons 
capitally convicted. Is this a figment? 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue Fox (7 S. vi. 148, 396).—On Ezekiel 
xiii. 4 Hengstenberg comments :— 


“The foxes come into regard in verse 4 as ‘ the dan- 
gerous foes and destroyers of the coverts,’ as a zoologist 
calls them. Thus they stand already in ch. ii, 15 of the 
Song of Songs; and in Luke xiii, 31, 32, the Lord calls 
Herod a fox as the destroyer of God's people. The foxes 
nowhere come into regard for their craft, as in heathen 
antiquity. The foxes here correspond to the ravening 


wolves in Matt. vii. 15, and the grievous wolves in Acts 
xx. 29, representing false teachers,” 

In that charming collection of negro s 
‘Uncle Remus,’ the rabbit outwits the fox. [ 
know that it is said that the rabbit represents the 
negro race, which, in its very simplicity and harm- 
lessness, proves more than a match for the selfish 
cunning of the whiter man. But on what founda- 
tion does this theory rest? The stories them- 
selves do not suggest it, for the fox shows no 
special cunning. He is simply stupid compared 
with the rabbit. And if the stories are genuine 
old negro stories, brought from Africa, the com- 
parison between the negroes and the whites in 
America will not be to the point. I recur to my 
former question, What real proofs of superior 
cunning has “ Br’er Fox” given, that we should 
suppose his reputation to be universal ? 

Joun A. Cross, 


Holbeck. 


S. vi.407,436).—I venture to sug- 
gest that chestnut =“ stale joke, story heard before,” 
may bea translation of the French marron =akind of 
large choice chestnut. This word marron has, either 
as a substantive or adjective, several other mean- 
ings, some of which I will enumerate; and it has 
occurred to me as possible that chestnut may (shall 
we say in America’), by way, probably, of a joke, 
have been given a meaning borrowed more or less 
from one or more of these other meanings of marron, 
One of those meanings is a stencil-plate, by means 
of which any words or pattern may be reproduced 
or repeated indefinitely, and the application of this 
meaning to a réchauffé joke or story is not so very 
difficult. But as an adjective marron has mean- 
ings which may be considered still more appropriate, 
Thus, when applied to a courtier, cocher, imprimeur, 
marron=unlicensed or irregular; and a négre 
marron, is a runaway negro (our maroon). In all 
these meanings there is a smack of false pretence, 
or of dishonesty,* which is still more clearly 
exhibited in the slang French étre marron=to be 
taken in, bamboozled; and this same smack of 
false pretence there is also in an old story or joke, 
if, as often is the case, it is served up as a new, and 
sometimes even as an original one. For the mean- 
ings which I have here assigned to marron I 
would refer Dr. Murray to Scheler, and Littré, 
and to Barrére’s dictionary of French slang. 

Caance. 


Facts as to the origin of this slang equivalent 
for “an old Joe” there be none, I believe. I first 


* Even the chestnut called marron itself has not 
attained to its present high position by the most honour- 
able practices, for Littré tells us that there are commonly 
three kernels or nuts in a chestnut husk, and that in the 
case of the species called marron, one of these kernels, 
young cuckoo-like, gets the better of the other two, 

so becomes larger than he has any rightful business to 
be. 
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heard the word in 1882, in a theatrical chop-house 
(Brown’s) in New York. The explanation given to 
me by Mr. Brown—once a well-known member of 
Wallack’s company—was “ Chestnut, because it is 
old enough to have grown a beard,” alluding to the 
prickly bristly husk of the nuts. 

Havxertr Lorp. 
Scotch Plains, U.S, 


Rosert Burton (7™ §. vi. 443, 517).—Those 
who take an interest in the ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ are much indebted to Mr. Peacock for his 
careful account of every edition. I have a copy of 
that of 1651 which in some points differs from Mr. 
Peacocks of the same date. May I be allowed to 
give a description of my copy ? 

(1) Half-title ; recto, the Anatomie of Melan- 
choly ; verso, the Argument of the Frontispiece, 
beginning, ‘“‘Ten distinct squares.” (2) The 
engraved title-page, C. le Blon sc., surrounded 
by the ten well-known designs, and having in the 
middle a space on which are the following lines. 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all 
the kinds causes symptomes, prognostickes, & 
severall cures of it. In three partitions, with 
their severall sections, members & subsections, 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically, opened 
& cut By Democritus Junior. With a 
Satyricall Preface, conducing to the following Dis- 
course. The Sixt [sic] Edition, corrected and 
sgmented by the Author. Omne tulit punctum, 
qui miscuit utile dulci.” Beneath these lines is 
the portrait of Burton, below which there is en- 
gaved on a cartouche, “Oxford Printed for Henry 
Sete 1651.” (3) Latin dedication, “ Georgio 
Berkleio,” ending with “jam sexto revisam, D.D. 
Democritus Junior.” (4) Two pages of Latin verse, 
“Vade liber.” (5) Two pages of English verze. 
(6) The text forms 723 numbered pages, but two 
unumbered leaves are inserted between pages 140 
and 141, The text ends with p. 723. (7) Nine 
maumbered pages of Table. On the last page is 
snotice by H.C. to the reader, and at the bottom, 
“Printed by R.W. for Henry Cripps of Oxford, 
md are to be sold by Andrew Crook in Paul’s 
Churchyard, and by Henry Cripps and Lodowick 
Loyd in Popes-Head Ally. 1651.” 

re with Mr. Peacock in thinking that we 
thould regard the fifth edition, or the sixth, as the 
best. The fifth was published in 1638. Burton 
died in 1640. The sixth appeared in 1651, and 
scording to the notice at the end it was printed 
fom a a by the author, and committed 
byhim to Cripps for publication. J. Drxoy. 


INTERRUPTED BY AN EarTaquake (7™ 
8 vi. 307).—Though not an exact answer, the 
iterruption of a battle by a storm may be men- 
tioned, B.c. 211 

“Postero die transgressus Anienem Hannibal in aciem 


detrectavere, Instructis utrimque exercitibus in ejus 
pugnz casum, in qua urbs Koma victori premium esset, 
imber ingens grandine mixtus ita utramque aciem 
turbavit, ut vix armis retentis in castra sese receperint, 
nullius rei minore, quam hostium, metu. Et postero 
die eodem loco acies instructas eadem tempestas dire- 
mit.” —Liv., lib, xxvi. c. xi. 

Thucydides relates that two expeditions of the 
Lacedzemonians were put a stop to by earthquakes. 
The annual invasion of Attica, in B.c. 426, under 
Agis, was one of these, when IleAorovvijovot Kai 
of pexpe pev Tod 7 AOov ws és 
riv Arrixny éoBadodvres, “Ayidos tod ’Apxt- 
Sdpov ayyoupévov, Aaxedamovioy 
de yevouévwv aretpdrovTo 
kai éyévero (lib. iii. 89). 
Again, in the plundering warfare between Argos 
and Lacedwmon, B.c. 414, éx’ “Apyos orpartev- 
péypt pev KAcwvov 
rAOov, yevopeévov (vi. 
95). The interruption in the first of these in- 
stances arose from terror, in the last two from 
superstition. Ep. Marsuat. 


The battle alluded to by Southey was, no doubt, 
that at the Lacus Trasimenus, in Etruria, where 
Hannibal so signally defeated the Romans (Bc. 
217). But Southey must have forgotten the fact 
related by Livy (lib. xxii. c. 5), that so far from 
the earthquake interrupting the battle, the com- 
batants were so intent on fighting, and so furiously 
engaged, that they never felt it, though it was 
devastating a great part of Italy. This is the 
graphic description of the historian in his “ pic- 
tured page ”:— 

“ Tantusque fuit ardor animorum, adeo intentus pugnz 
animus, ut eum terre motum, qui multarum urbium 
Italie magnas partes prostravit, avertitque cursu rapido 
amnes, mare fluminibus invexit, montes ingenti lapsu 
proruit, nemo pugnantium senserit.” 

Perhaps Southey may have confused in his 
memory this battle with another earlier one men- 
tioned by Herodotus (‘ Hist.,’ i. c. 74), where the 
Lydians and Medes were interrupted in their con- 
test “by the day suddenly becoming night” (riv 
vixra yevéoOac); that is, of 
course, by a total eclipse of the sun. This eclipse, 
the historian says, Thales of Miletus had predicted 
should happen in this very year; and, if true, 
astronomy must have been better known to the 
ancients than is generally supposed. 

Epwp. A. Darmay. 

Shillingston, Dorset. 

I cannot help thinking that Southey has con- 
fused an earthquake with an eclipse. An eclipse 
of the sun is said to have put an end to a battle 
about to be fought between the Medes and Lydians 
in the year B.c. 585. I never heard of one being 
interrupted by an earthquake. Livy says that an 
earthquake occurred during the battle at Lake 
Trasymenus, during the second Panic war; but 


anes copias eduxit: nec Flaccus consulesque certamen 


adds that the combatants did not notice it, on 
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account of the fierceness of the contest, which 
would lead us to conclude that the violence of the 
shocks was not great in that part of Italy. 

W. T. 


Blackheath. 

J. Carnntok Moore and Mr. E. H. 
also t that “ earthquake’ has been written for 
eclipse, 


Miss Foorr, Countess or Harrineton 
8. vi. 6, 166, 292, 337).—As attention has been 
indirectly drawn to this lady, perhaps the following 
extract from ‘ An Old Man’s Diary,’ by John Payne 
Collier, may prove of interest. She was married in 
1831 to Charles, Earl of Harrington :— 


* March 23 (1833).—I was sitting at the Garrick Club 

yesterday, reading the newspaper close to the window, when 
a large family carriage, drawn by two fine horses, drove 
up to the steps of the door: it was about eleven o'clock, and 
so it happened, though a rarity, that there was nobody in 
the room but myself. I went on with my newspaper, 
when a queer-looking gentleman, in a sort of boat hat, 
very loose light coat, and looser trousers, twisted in some 
odd way about the leg and diminishing towards the foot 
and ankles, entered. He looked round, and seeing nobody 
there but myself, he said, ‘I suppese there is no objec- 
tion to my bringing a lady to see the rooms, is there?’ 
I replied, ‘ Not the least, that I am aware of’; and he 
went out again to fetch the said lady. I that it 
was Lord Harrington, and, looking out at the window, I 
saw him handing a lady from the carriage, two footmen, 
in long brown coats and with gold-beaded canes, standing 
one on each side. The lady wore a veil, but as she 
entered the room she put it up, and I instantly recog- 
nized the ci-devant Miss Foote, of ‘Foote and Hayne’ 
notoriety, who in 1824 had recovered 3,000/. damages for 
a breach of promise, She was still very pretty, but, as I 
thought, with rather a stage-worn look ; and, while she 
was languishing about the room, leaning on his lordship’s 
arm, Winston, the Secretary of the Club, entered: as 
he knew them both he —! to Lord Harrington rather 
obsequiously and to Lady Harrington a little more fami- 
liarly, as if they had been previously acquainted. A few 
words passed between them, which I did not hear, and, 
after another short survey of the room and furniture, 
they went away, leaving me with Winston.” —Part iii. 
pp. 56-57. 
It would occupy too much space to transcribe more; 
but there is much curious information, and very 
likely not elsewhere to be found, concerning the 
early life and antecedents of the countess, née Maria 
Foote. From this it appears that her father was 
manager of the Plymouth Theatre, and that she 
was born in 1798, and came to London as an actress 
when only sixteen or seventeen. 


Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Attisone’s ‘Dictionary or British 
American Avtsors’ §. vi, 184).—No work 
aiming so high as this bibliography can attain com- 

leteness. One of its noteworthy omissions is “ A 
arrative of the Captivity of Mrs. [Susannah Wil- 
lard] Johnson, containing an account of her suffer- 
ings during four years with the French and Indians. 
Printed at Walpole, New Hampshire, by David 


Carlisle, jun.,” 1796, pp. 144. This lacuna is the 
more noticeable because the has been re- 
printed half a dozen times as a separate volume, 
and frequently inserted in other worker, as in 
Farmer and Moore’s ‘ Historical Collections,’ Few 
books shed more light on the mutual relations of 
Canada and New England from 1754 to 1758 
Will some one inform the writer or ‘N. & Q’ 
whether there is an editio princeps of this narrative 
in the British Museum? James D. Borten. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Cuarcer (7" §. vi. 187, 218, 312, 414).—May 
I point out that the word charger =war-horse is 
derived from a very obvious source, viz., charging- 
horse. In ‘Don Quixote,’ 1712, published by Mr. 
Motteux, vol. iv. p. 1248, Carrasco, “the Knight 
of the White Moon,” after defeating Don Quixote, 
“took his leave, and packing up his Armour on a 
Carriage-Mule, presently mounted hie Charging-Horse, 
and leaving the Bity that very Day, posted homewards,.” 
In a subsequent translation (probably Smollett’s) 
charging-horse was altered to charger. 

J. F. 

Liverpool, 

Grammars §, vi. 121, 242, 302, 
453).—Pror. Sxeat can find a very full list of 
English grammars, giving several scores that he 
has not on his roll, in the Catalogue of the New 
York State Library at Albany. I should think 
there must be three hundred in all. 

W. W. Paske. 


Retic or Witcacrart (7 §. v. 426, 497; vi. 
138, 258).—Having been several weeks from home, 
I have only just seen my copies of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
September and October, otherwise I should have 
hastened to inform Mr. ©. A. Warp that the 
‘ Memoranda of Matters in the London Gaztte of 
1685’ appeared in the Odd Fellows’ Quarterly 
Magazine for October, 1883, then edited by Charles 
Hardwick. I shall have pleasure in lending him 
my copy if desired. C. A. Waite. 

reston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


§. vi. 467; vii. 14).—The fol- 
lowing sentences, which I extract from a work by 
William Gouge, entitled ‘Of Domesticall Daties 
(1622), may perhaps be of some service to Dr 
MorrayY :— 

‘Tutors, to whose gouernment young schollers, that 
are sent to the Vniuersities, are committed, baue to deale 
with children in their riper yeeres; euen when the time 
of setling them in a course is come: the very time 
wherein much good may be done to children, or else 
wherein they may be vtterly peruerted...... A good Tutor 
may doe much to repaire the negligence, and amend the 
defects of a Schoolemaster: but there remaine none to 
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altogether leaue them to themselves: and eo the - | administration reminds me that I have a broad- 


a prey to idle and lewd companione.”—Pp. 
J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

Boox or Martyrs (7™ S. vi. 446).—The book 
inquired for is 
“An Abridgement of the Booke of Acts and Monuments 
ofthe Church : written by that Reverend Father, Maister 
Jobn Fox : and now abridged by Timothe Bright, Doctor 
of Phisicke, for such as either thorough want of leysure, 
or abilitie have not the vse of so necessary an history. 
{A woodcut, above which] ‘ All day long are we counted 
assheepe for the slaughter’ (Psalm 44); [and below) 
‘How long Lord, holy and true’ (Apocal., cap. 6, verse 
10). Imprinted at London by J. Windet, at the assign- 
ment of Master Tim, Bright, and are to be sold at Pauls 
wharf, at the signe of the Crosse-Keyes, 1589.” 
Small quarto, black letter, in two parts, i. pp. 
1-504; ii. pp. 1-288 ; table four sheets, It is not 
a thin quarto, unless bound in two volumes, when 
the second part would make only a thin book. At 
p. 125, part ii., is the passage sought for :— 

“Hooper had beene Graduate in the Universitie of 
Oxforde, in the time of the sixe Articles, Winchester con- 
ferred with him 4. or 5. daies together, and not prevayling 
vith him, dismissed him to his M. Sir T. Arundel, whose 
Steward he had beene, when hee had forsaken Oxford 
for feare of the sixe Articles. After the conference with 
Winchester, he had intelligence of danger: and being 
counselled to provide for himself, went over beyond the 
a, and being at Paris, stayed not long, till he was againe 
layd for. So hee returned againe into England, and was 
retayned of M. Sentlow. After that he departed againe 
beyond seas,” &c, 
Sutton Court is not mentioned, and Hooper is 
ssid to have been a retainer of the Arundel family 
in bis flight from the persecution of the Six Articles, 
though afterwards “retayned of M. Sentlow.” 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Fotx-torE Taxes §S. vi. 485).—If Dr. 
HarpMan likes African folk-lore tales, he should 
at once procure the two volumes of ‘Uncle Remus,’ 
ia one of which he will find the same hare and tor- 
tose story told with much humour. The intro- 
duction prefixed to one of the volumes is full of 
carious information about negro folk-lore in Africa 
and in the United States. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Taz Gotpen Horn (7 S. vi. 389, 492).— 
Hammer writes as follows in his ‘ Histoire de 
Empire Ottoman,’ vol. ii. p. 384 :— 

“Le Bosphore de Thrace......4 son extremité méri- 
ionale......fait un coude & l’ouest et forme...... le port le 
plus or et le plus sir, anciennement designé sous le 
tom de Corne-d’Or, 4 cause de sa configuration et des 
tichesses aux quelles il donne passage.” 
The italics are mine. I have not been able to find 
the name in any classic dictionary. 


Broapsipr Bauiaps (7 vi. 483). — Mr. 
- H. Parrerson’s ballad illustrative of the un- 
Popularity of William Pitt at certain periods of his 


side consisting of a quaint engraving representing 
a Cheshire farmer riding into Stockport market on 
his cush (cow), to evade the unpopular tax that Pitt 
had levied upon horses in 1784. The farmer hasa 
label issuing from his mouth, “ Pitt be D—d,” 
and underneath the picture is the following :— 
The Cheshire Farmer's Policy ; or, Pitt owtwitted. 

Tax on horses shall be void, 

For on my cush I mean to ride, 

Let each like me strive to outwitt, 

And Drown all Taxes in a PITT, 

Jonathan Thatcher, farmer, at top of Bank, near 
Stockport, rode his cush (cow) to and from Stock- 
port market on November 27, 1784. 

JoserH Bearp. 

Ealing. 


Mercory (7 §. vi. 448, 497).—If you asked a 
countryman in Lincolnshire to direct you to the 
plant “mercury” he would at once take you to the 
Chenopodium bonus Henricus, especially if you 
pronounced it marquerry. It is commonly culti- 
vated in cottage and other gardens to be eaten 
with boiled bacon, which combination is the Lin- 
colnshire “gammon and spinach.” J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


(7™ §. vi. 449).—A life of Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia is given in Vapereau’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des Contemporains,’ Paris, 
1880. L. L. K. 


Portraits 1x ‘Town anp Country 
Macazine’ v. 488; vi. 10,136,175).—I have 
met with an evident proof that the memoirs in the 
Town and Country Magazine are not altogether 
fictitious. In the number for May, 1780, one of 
the portraits is that of ‘The Dramatic Enchantress,’ 
who in the appended memoirs is styled “ Mrs. 
R—b—n.” This lady undoubtedly is the famous 
Mrs. Mary Robinson (Perdita), the date of her first 
appearance at Drury Lane, the principal characters 
in which she had appeared, and some other par- 
ticulars of her which are well known being cor- 
rectly given. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


‘Count Lucanor’ (7 S. vi. 199, 289, 353),— 
Mr. Trottore may be surprised to hear that the 
version of this story which he remembers appeared 
in Bentley's Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 483 (1839), under 
the title of ‘The Patron King,’ by Mrs. Trollope ! 
It is illustrated by an etching of the three French 
sailors showing the wonderful cloth to the king and 
courtiers. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Texnyson’s “J, 8.” (7 S. vi. 448).—This was 
James Spedding, to whom the poem was an offer- 
ing of sympathetic condolence on the death of his 
brother. Spedding was the life-long friend of the 
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Tennysons ; and a volume of unusual interest, 
because of the friendship it enshrines, is the late 
Charles Tennyson Turner's ‘Collected Sonnets, Old 
and |New’ (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.). This 
volume contains all the author’s sonnets, a touching 
memorial poem by the Poet Laureate, and a critical 
essay—one of his latest contributions to literature 


—by James Spedding. THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Cueese-mMakine (7" §, vi. 446).—The follow- 
ing excerpts from Gervase Markham’s ‘ The English 
Housewife,’ fourth ed., 1631), may perhaps be of 
service to Dr. Murrar:— 

“ Having prepared your Cheese-fat answerable to the 
proportion of your curd with both your hands joyned 
together, put your curd therein and breake it and presse 
it down hard into the fat till you haue fild it; then lay 
vpon the top of the curd your flat Cheese-boord, and a 
little smali weight thereupon, that the whey may drop 
from it into the vnder vessell ; when it hath done drop- 
ping take a large Cheese-cloth, and hauing wet it in the 
cold water, lay it on the Cheese-boord, and then turne 
the Cheese vpon it; then lay the cloth into the Cheese- 
fat : and so put the Cheese therein againe,” &c.—P. 204. 
When the cheese is “ throughly drie” it is “ fit to 
goe into the Cheese-hecke ” (ep. 204-5). 

. F. Mansercou. 

Liverpool. 


The form chesford, with many others, may be a 
variant of cheese-vat, represented in the Craven dia- 
lect by chess-fat and in that of Northamptonshire 
by cheeseford, chesford, and cheese-foot. In the 
‘Shropshire Word-Book’ there are given two 
forms, cheswit and chespit, with a note that a 
metrical glossary of about the fourteenth century 
glosses L. casiarium as chase-wate. Chessel may 
be a rendering of caseale, given by Dr. Littleton as 
meaning a cheese-press, and by him quoted from 
Solumella. Julius 


Buriat or A Horse irs Owner - 
vi. 468).—I never heard of a man near Salisbur Y 
who ordered his horse to be slaughtered and buried 
with him, but near West Camel, in Somersetshire, 
about five miles from Yeovil, an atheist named 
White Parsons was buried in a field and his horse 
with him, according to his own directions. This 
took place some time in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. To commemorate the circumstance, a monu- 
ment, which I suppose still exists, was erected 
over the grave. Report said his body was taken 
from his grave a few days after his burial, probably 
by resurrection men. But an old man told a friend 
of mine who lived near “that he was at work in a 
field hard by and he saw the devil take him off in 


a flash of fire.” Taomas H. Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts, 


Dears or Oxive S. vi. 207, 293, 430, 518), 
—Mr. Gleig was a careful biographer, and no doub 
investigated this question. In his ‘ Life of Clive, 


pp. 309-10 (“‘ H. and O. Library”), he says that 
Clive went to Bath under medical advice, removed 
to Walcot, and goes on to give an account of his 
suicide, without any intimation of a return to 
London. If Mr. Watrorp has any authority for 
his return he should give it; but until he does so 
he cannot expect us to receive his mere assertion 
of a fact of which he can have no personal know- 
ledge. G. 8. 


vi. 449).—The term uncle’s as ap- 
lied to a pawnbroker’s shopissaid to be a pun on the 
Fatin word uncus, a hook, Pawnbrokers employed 
a hook to lift articles pawned before spouts were 
adopted. “ Gone to the uncus,” therefore, is exactly 
tantamount to the more modern phrase “ up the 
spout.” Dr. Brewer says the French phrase “’ ma 
tante” does not mean “to my aunt’s,” but “ to the 
scoundrel’s,” the word tante in French argot being 
the most reproachfal word they can use in speaking 
of a man. In French the concierge of a prison is 
called uncle, because the prisoners are “kept there 
in pawn” by Government. In the seventeenth 
century a usurer was called ‘‘ my uncle” in the 
Walloon provinces, because of his near connexion 
with spendthrifts, called in Latin —_ nephews. 
J. W. Attisox, 
Stratford, E. 


Grose says, “ It likewise means a pawnbroker's ; 
goods pawned are frequently said to be at mine 
uncle’s, or laid up in lavender.” Other significations 
are given there, and all of them are of considerable 
antiquity. The two coarser slang significations of 
aunt and uncle were formerly interchangeable. 
In Middleton’s ‘Trick to Catch the Old One’ 
(1608) early instances will be found. 

H. C. Harr. 


Dr. Brewer (‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’) says 
that uncle asa nickname for a pawnbroker is a pun 
on the Latin uncus, a hook, pawnbrokers having, 
before spouts were adopted, used a hook to lift the 
articles offered in pawn. 0. B. 


Coacn Roap petween Exeter anp Lonpox 
(7" S. vi. 507).—There are eight different routes 
from London to Exeter given in Paterson’s ‘ Roads’ 
(1822), the shortest being “ by Wincaunton and Il- 
minster,” 164 miles, and the longest “ by Bath and 
Wells,” 183 miles. A few miles are saved on the 
way vid Taunton by ae off to Collumpton 
before reaching Tiverton. . F. 

Liverpool. 

The shortest road to Exeter from London is that 
by Andover, Wincanton, and Honiton. | On this 
ran the Telegraph, doing the 1644 miles in seven- 
teen hours, all stoppages included. The next in 
shortness is that 
Honiton, 168} miles. On this ran the Devonport 
mail—the famous Quicksilver—its time was ¢ 
teen hours. I am speaking of the year 1836. Ma. 
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Hompareys speaks of going by “Tiverton and 
Taunton,” but this would be 1724 miles, and Tiver- 
ton is not touched. The next in distance is that 
alluded to by Mr. Humpureys as being the 
“nearest to London,” but this, passing through 
Axminster, Dorchester, &c., is 173 miles. Tra- 
vellers then (as now) preferred the shortest road, 
though the safety ensured by travelling under the 
protection afforded by Government servants gener- 
ally gave the choice in favour of the mail road. 
Harotp Matet. 


InkerMan (7" §S. vi. 509).—There is a short 
account of Inkerman in a ‘ History of the Russian 
War,’ published by W. & R. Chambers. Diophantes, 
a general sent to the Crimea ‘‘ by Mithridates, re- 

izing the strength of the position now called 
Inkermann, built a fortress there, and named it 
Eapatorion, in honour of his sovereign ” (p. 264). 
Kaffa was the Principal Genoese city in the Crimea. 
See Heylyn’s ‘ Cosmographie’ (1657), p. 842. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

A short account of that town is to be found in 
Bouillet’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire et de 
Géographie,’ twenty-seventh edition, s.v. 

DwyarcEL. 


‘Tas Diatect Dicrionary’ S§. 
vi. 346, 498).—I beg to assure Sr. Swirniy that 
he need be under no apprehension that the labour 
of searching ‘ N. & Q.’ for dialect words will be 
wasted, seeing that the work was already under- 
taken some years ago. Mr. Britten, indeed, made 
a beginning, and the results were handed over to 
Mr. C. W. Sutton, of Manchester, who took up the 
work on Mr. Britten resigning it. All that was 
then done was the First Series and the greater part 
of the Fourth Series, and even here the provincial- 
isms were indexed rather than transcribed with the 
illustrative quotations, in accordance with our dic- 
tionary’s requirements ; so that even this part of 
the work will have to be gone over again. Mr. 
Sutton’s other occupations have prevented him 
making the progress that he would have wished, 
and he will be glad to have the help of any volun- 
teers who will undertake to search any series or 
volumes for our purpose. His address is Free 

, King Street, Manchester. 
A. Suyrue Patmer. 


Hicuenine (7* vi. 467).— Higher is a simple 
uivalent for raise. I have at present in hand a 
formerly the property of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, and recently mentioned in the Atheneum 
“forthcoming. It was written bya Major James 
Fraser, of Castle Leathers, a follower of Simon, 
Lord Lovat. After his assisting the chief to escape 
from France, they embark at Leith for the North 


shortly after the outbreak of the rebellion of 1715. 
Fraser writes that when off Fraserburgh “the 
major immediately presented a gun at his [the 
captain’s] breast, and desired him to higher all 
sails, or you are a gone man” (vol. ii. p. 50). 
Jamieson does not give the word. I do not think 
it is Scotch. Frrevusson, Lieut.-Col. 


F. W. Farrsotr §. vi. 508).—For par- 
ticulars of his birth and parentage consult the 
Atheneum of April 7 and 14, 1866, and the Illus- 
trated London News of the latter date, as also for 
the works written or illustrated by this accom- 
plished artist and antiquary. The disposal of his 
collection of pageants, consisting of from two to 
three hundred volumes, is referred to in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3°4 §. ix. 444. The editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ intends to insert his name in 
a forthcoming volume; see Atheneum, April 2, 
1887. Everarp Home CoLemay. 


A memoir of him will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, June, 1866, p. 913. 
Dantet 


Morruine Betts purine Apvent (7* S. vi. 
484).—I recollect that in Gloucestershire it was 
the custom in certain village churches to ring a 
muffled peal on December 28, Feast of the Holy 
Innocents. I do not think that the bells were 
muffled on New Year’s Eve, or on any other 
occasion besides Holy Innocents’ Day. 

Grorce 


Beteran Custom (7 vi. 249, 336, 456; vii. 
11).—I have always seen the bundle or handful 
of straw hanging over from the eaves of houses in 
Belgium where repairs were being carried out, and 
in some cases where the upper stories of a house 
in construction were being completed. Hoardings 
are little used in Flanders. 

Joun A. 


The use of a bunch of straw (or of hay) as a sign 
of danger and as a kind of ominous finger-post 
must be very ancient, for it was customary with 
the Romans to mark out in this way bulls which it 
was dangerous to approach. Hence the Latin pro- 
verb, “ Foenum habet in cornu” (“He has hay in 
the horns”), viz., beware of the man, he is 
crotchety. It is a “notice to passers by” sur- 
viving from the time when writing was unknown, 
or known but by a few. H. Gaipoz. 


Tuomas Lucas, Soricitor-Generat S. vi. 
467).—Thomas Lucas served under Henry VII., 
and not Henry VIII. Neither his parentage nor 
time of decease appears to be recorded, and he is 
perhaps the only Solicitor-General of whom the 
precise years in which he held office are somewhat 
uncertain. He, however, was in office before 1503, 
in all probability succeeding Andrew Dymock upon 
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the promotion of the latter to the bench of the Ex- 
chequer in May, 1496, The next recorded Solicitor- 
General received the appointment in July, 1507, 
which is probably the date of Lucas’s retirement or 
death. The custom of knighting both Attorney 
and Solicitor General dates from the accession of 
James I., Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Attorney to Eliza- 
beth, who received the honour after twenty years’ 
service, being the only earlier instance. ames 
knighted both Sir Edward Coke and Sir Thomas 
Fleming, who were in office at his accession, since 
when, with hardly an exception, the custom has 
been observed of knighting each holder upon ap- 
pointment to office. W. D. 


Practicat Joxes tn Comepy (7 §, v, 125, 215, 
372; vi. 129, 238).—Revenez & vos moutons,— 
This quotation should be “revenons A ces mou- 
tons.” See Jacob’s edition of this farce in his 
‘Recueil de Farces Soties, &c., p. 96, where he 
says in a note, of which I give a translation, — 

*“ All modern editions basing their authority on the 
reading adopted by Pasquier, gives ‘& nos moutons.’ It 
is with this variation that this line of Pathelin has be- 
come proverbial.” 


A. Cottrnewoop Lez, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Loyeitupe MarriaGe vii. 7).—A 
case was actually tried in Liverpool some years ago, 
during my residence in the town, that might serve 
as a precedent for Mr. Trottors. A certain ship, 
or its cargo (I forget which), was insured for 
(say) 10,0001. up to 12 p.m. of (say) Oct. 31, 
1870. From that hour reinsurance was effected 
with another firm of underwriters for double 
the original amount. Curiously enough, the ship 
was wrecked in the South Pacific on the very night 
in which the first insurance expired and the second 
came into force. The cargo was lost, and only one 
or two of the officers and a few of the hands 
escaped. They reported that the ship was lost at 
twenty minutes after twelve, Liverpool time, but 
of course some time before twelve at the place 
where the wreck occurred. I need hardly say that 
the action was for the recovery of the larger 
amount. The underwriters pleaded that they were 
not liable. Unfortunately I forget how the case 
was decided ; but doubtless some of your legal 
readers can tell us. C. ©. B. 


Is there really any practical difficulty? Would 
it not be treated in court as a question to be decided 
on the evidence of experts, who would be examined 
as to the question whether the wife was in fact 
alive when the remarriage took place or not? An 
analogous case occurs continually, when an event 


which takes place in India is announced in Eng- | th 


land as having taken place before the time indi- 
cated among ourselves. It took place when it did, 
and can be identified independently of our horo- 
logy. In the same way an event can be identified 


as not having taken place at a given time. It isg 
matter for calculation. Ep. MarsHatt, 
Oxford. 


*Boox or Jasner’ (7" S. vi. 468).—The pro. 
fessed translation from the Hebrew by Alcuin wag 
a hoax, perpetrated by Jacob Ilive, the printer, in 
1751 (see ‘ Anecd. of Bowyer,’ and Rowe Mores's 
* Diss. on Founders,’ p. 65). It was reprinted in 
1829 and 1833. br. Donaldson’s book was 
‘*Jashar: Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum 
Hebraicorum in Masorethico Vet. textu passim 
tessellata, collegit, ordinavit, restituit, in unum 
corpus redegit, Latine exhibuit, commentario in- 
struxit Jo. Gul. Donaldson, S.T.D., Cantab. Bero- 
lini, 1854,” Svo ; another ed. 1860. It raised a 
storm, and among others J. J. S. Perowne came 
out with ‘ Remarks on Donaldson’s Jasher,’ London, 
1855; to which Dr. Donaldson replied in ‘A Brief 
Exposure of the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, by the 
Editor of Jashar,’ 1855. Other tracts were, ‘A Reply 
to Dr. Donaldson’s Defence of Jashar,’ by the Rey. 
W. G. Cookesley, 1855 ; ‘The Mosaic Miracles 
Real, not Mythical,’ by W. G. Cookesley, 1855 ; 
‘ Strictures on the Rev. W. G. Cookesley’s Penny 
Letter to his Son,’ 1855. For these and other par- 
ticulars see Lowndes, by Bohn, and Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
Bible,’ s.v. “Jasher”; ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xv. 2128 
T. H. Horne has ‘ Bibliographical Notes on the 
Book of Jasher,’ 8vo., 12 pp., 1833 ; and there is 
a treatise on it, New York, 8vo., —_, on 


In a later edition of this book, 1833, the 
editor's name is given as the Rev. C. RB. 
Bond, formerly of Emm. Coll., Camb. The 
book is a literary forgery, first published in 
1751, and exposed in 1778 by Rowe Mores (‘ Dis- 
sertation upon English Typographical Founders’), 
which exposure is quoted from at length in ‘Horne 
on the Scriptures,’ v. 167 (ed. 1846). Dr. Donald- 
son’s ‘Jashar: Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum 
Hebraicorum in Masoretico V.T. textu passim tes- 
sellata’ was published in 1854. No credit is now 
given to this attempt to reconstruct the book. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


Mepizvat Names (7 8S, vii. 6).—Robert le 
Engyniur is the English for Robertus Ingeniator. 
His occupation was to devise and work the various 
mechanical instruments which were used in medi- 
val warfare. See “ingeniam” in Cowel. “ In- 
geniator ” occurs, I believe, in some of the Durham 
records, Ww. ©. B. 


I am obliged to Mr. Evans for his instances of 
ese, I also have ‘‘ le Engynur,” though not 80 
early ; it occurs on the Close Roll for 1290. I 
take it to mean “the machine-worker.” Nor have 


I met with Chalkhill before 1446. The rest are 
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In Memonram: J. O. 
Let me, who seldom intrade myself into any of the 

blic journals, give a few words in humble praise 
and reverence of the good and learned man whose 
loss must be deeply mourned by all who had 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. To other 
and better hands I leave the record of his life- 
jong labour, work unceasingly pursued for its own 
sake and neither for fame nor profit, though fame 
was not withheld and the highest profit reached 
him in his perfect independence. Yet his own 
private correspondence showed, when writing freely 
to me for many years, in the confidence of friendly 
sympathy, that he well knew all the imperfections 
of his past achievements ; and to the very last he 
was unflagging in his efforts to secure more thorough 
accuracy and extended knowledge. I never knew 
a man of equally great attainments who was at 
heart so humble-minded. Ofhis unfailing courtesy, 
the sweet and genial nature of this true-hearted and 
chivalrous gentleman, which never failed to sustain 
him on the few occasions when ungenerous conduct 
rewarded his hospitality, all of us can bear witness. 
He has speedily followed his friend William 
Chappell, and not long after John Payne Collier, 
earnest ballad-lovers and faithful friends, who will 
together be remembered lovingly. 

J. Woopratt Exssworra. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. 
Jusserand. Translated by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 
Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 

La Vie Nomade et les Routes d’ Angleterre au X1V, Siecle. 
Par J. J. Jusserand. (Hachette et Cie.) 

Tue appearance of a spirited translation of Dr. Jusserand’s 
admirable work ‘La Vie Nomade,’ published four years 
ago, enables us to make amends for the shortcoming that 
left unnoticed the original edition. Dr. Jusserand, who, 
as Conseiller d’Ambaseade, is now fortunately fixed 
among us, has a knowledge of English life and literature 
and a familiarity with early English works rare amon 

English scholars. His book upon our English roads an 

bridges, and upon the wayfaring class generally in the 

fourteenth century, is a “= to the antiquary. It is 
pleasant to be able to state that the translation is, on the 
whole, a more desirable work than the original. Not 
only has Dr. Jusserand’s style been vigorously and 
idiomatically translated, the work has been revised by 
the author, who has augmented it by one-fourth, and has 
substituted for his original preface a second in English. 

It has received in addition a large number of illustrations 

of singular value and interest. These are drawn from 

MSS. and miniatures in the British Museum, the Bod- 

leian, the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the Louterell 

Psalter, and other sources. To the study of Chaucer, 

accordingly, and to a knowledge of the conditions of Eng- 

lish life during the fourteenth century the book isan all- 
important contribution. In the French the author 


modestly says, “ Cet ouvrage n’est qu’un chapitre d'une 
histoire qui reste a écrire, celle des anglais aux moyen 
fige.” That Dr. Jusserand will undertake its execution, 
or will at least add other chapters to that he has written, 


is fervently to be hoped. The early portion deals with 
the condition of English roads, the manner in which 
bridges were built and maintained, and the perils and 
difficulties generally of locomotion. Few, indeed, are 
there who will not learn much from the account of these 
things, illustrated as they are with admirable designs of 
old London Bridge, of the old bridge from Avignon to 
Villeneuve, of the superb bridge at Cahors, and of 
bridges at Stratford-on-Avon, at Wakefield, Warkworth, 
and elsewhere, and of carriages, carte, horse litters, 
&e., such as were in use at the time. Following this 
comes a second part, no less superbly illustrated, and 
dealing with the classes most commonly seen upon the 
roads in addition to the great feudal barons and warriors, 
that is, with the minstrels, quacks, mountebanks, mer- 
chants, and pedlars, the outlaws and predatory classes, 
A third part is then specially assigned the religious way- 
farers, the wandering preachers and friars, the pardoners 
and pilgrims. How excellent is the information supplied 
a glance at a single chapter will prove. More than usual 
do we chafe under the restrictions of space that forbid 
us showing by quotation and otherwise the qualities of a 
work which is wholly and specially suited to readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and is worthy of highest eulogy. 


Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases i, all Ages. Compiled 
by Robert Christy. 2vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts work, which comes from America, is useful without 
being in any sense ideal. It is probably the largest col- 
lection of gnomical or proverbial utterances in English 
that has been brought together, and it is free from the 
coarseness and impurity which disfigure earlier collec- 
tions, It contains, moreover, no merely local proverbs, 
and it includes many proverbs from Eastern sources not 
easily accessible elsewhere. The arrangement is con- 
venient, and the book is shapely and handsome. Here, 
however, praise must stop. While supplying references 
the editor might with advantage have gone further, an 
told us where to find the sentences he quotes. It is little 
good to give a name, such as Mallet, Shakespeare, Scott, and 
so forth, and not to supply the particulars that will enable 
one to verify. Mr. Christy's abbreviations are very un- 
happy. We wondered who was the author indicated as 
ea.,”” and were long ere we found it was Lord Beacons- 
field. Names easily obtainable are omitted, and mistakes 
are far too common. Thus, “Only the actions of the 
great (should, of course, be —_ smell sweet and blossom 
in the dust,” should appear as Shirley's. “That last in- 
firmity of noble mind” is said to be ambition—not fame— 
and the line is not ascribed to Milton. Within a space 
of four lines we have “‘‘ Like angels’ visits, few and far 
between,’ anonymous,” and “ ‘Angel visits, few and 
far between,’ Campbell.” “Anger is a short madness,” 
well known in Latin, issaid to be Dutch. “ Asses’ Bridge 
(Pons Assinus) [sic]”” appears p. 40; soon afterwards we 
hear of Wharton's ‘ Life of Pope.’ It isa little confusing, 
moreover, to have in two consecutive lines “A good be- 
ginning makes a bad ending” and “A good beginning 
makes a good ending.” The whole, in fact, needs careful 
revision. 


The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Edited and 

_— by Ernest C. Thomas. (Kegan Paul, Trench 

0. 

A New, handsome, and scholarly edition of Richard de 
Bury is a boon to book-lovers. Doubt as to the claims 
to its authorship of the famous Bishop of Durham has 
from the first been permissible, Seven manuscripts, at 
least, assign the authorship to Robert Holcote, or Holkot, 
one of his chaplains, and this view has been supported 
by Tanner, Hearne, Warton, and by more recent writers. 
Mr. Thomas himself, who at first warmly espoused the 
cause of Richard de Bury, has now all but gone over 
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to the other side; and, on the strength of the contem- 
rary testimony of Adam Murimuth, Canon of St. 
Paul's (MS. Harl. 3836, f. 49, unearthed by Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson), ends by declaring sub judice lis 
est. None the less the authorship belongs to an English- 
man, and the book is, as Lowndes cails it, “the first 
treatise on bibliography by an English writer.” Under 
these conditions the neglect with which it has been 
treated is inexplicable. It was thrice printed abroad : 
at Cologne in 1473, at Spires in 1483, and in Paris in 
1500. Not until almost a century later appeared the 
first English edition, Oxford, 1598-9. Since that time, 
though translations have appeared and editions have 
been promised, the original work has not been re- 
printed in England until to-day. No fewer than thirty- 
five MSS. have been traced by Mr. Thomas, and 
examined for the sake of his edition. Twenty-eight of 
these, in addition to all the printed texts, have, it is 
said, been personally examined or collated. We have 
now. accordingly, for the first time a text of the 
* Philobiblon authoritative, except that the ortho- 
phy of the MSS. is reduced to a classical standard. 
be translation is vigorous, and, without being antique 
or affected, has a certain pleasantly archaic flavour. 
A book of this class is sure of a welcome. Without 
joining in the raptures concerning the ‘ Philobiblon’ in 
which Dibdin indulges, we may say it is a work in 
which scholars and book-lovers will ever delight. Very 
pleasant to read are the rhapsodies over books, and 
some things that are said concerning them have not 
been surpassed. Who, for instance, has written in 
praise of books anything better than the following 
sentences :—*“ Hi sunt magietri qui nos instruunt sine 
virgis et ferula, sine verbis et cholera. sine pannis et 
pecunia, Si accedes non darmiunt; si inquirens inter- 
rogas, non abscondunt ; remurmurant si oberes ; cachin- 
nos nesciunt, si ignores” (pp. 13-14). These words 
are thus rendered. pp. 163-4, by Mr. Thomas :—* They 
are masters who instruct us without rod or ferule. 
without angry words, without clothes or money. If 
you come to them they are not asleep; if you ask and 
inquire of them they do not withdraw themeelves ; 
they do not chide if you make mistakes; they do not 
laugh at you if you are ignorant.” To few readers of 
*N. & Q.’ will the book stand in need of recommenda- 
tion. To book-lovers in general—and principally to a 
writer whose pseudonym is pleasantly familiar to every 
reader of ‘N. & Q.,” to Sam. Timmins, “ Ricardi Nostri 
Amantis:imo "—the volume is dedicated. 


Tae Antiquary, Vol. XVIII. (Stock), is above the 
average. It opens with a thoughtful and scholarly 
paper of Mr. Peacock’s on ‘Taylor the Pilatonist,’ 
with a catalogue of works. Mr. Carew Hazlitt con- 
tinues his studies in ‘ Early English Typography.’ His 
notes may not be all that can be desired, but they are 
the best we get. Mr, J. Theodore Bent writes on ‘ Master 
Hallam’s Mission.’ Mr. Hilton continues his interest- 
ing chronicle of ‘Chronograms,’ which is illustrated by 
facsimiles. Under the title of ‘ The King’s Peace’ Mr. 
Hubert Hall deals with the redeeming influences of 
sanctuary. These are mere samples of a number of 
articles, all of value and interest. A very great im- 
provement is effected now that the papers are longer 
and the general contents less fragmentary. 


Tur Art Annual (Virtue & Co.) is wholly composed of 
*J. OC. Hook, Royal Academician, his Life and Work,’ by 
F. G. Stephens. This contains a portrait of the artist 
half recumbent, much biographical matter of interest, 
extended from Mr. Stephens’s previous memoirs, and 
some additions of no less interest, — biographical 
and partly critical. On the value of the latter we need 


not insist, The reproductions of some of the artist’, 
principal works contribute to the value of an eminently 
attractive volume. 

Tue Bodleian Library Report, written by the librarian 
and published by permission of the Curators, gives many 
interesting particulars concerning this noble library, and 
is specially valuable for the information it supplies 
concerning the binding of MSS., books, and music, the 
cataloguing rules, protection from fire, &c. The financial 
account is, for once, edifying reading. 

THE Scottish Art Review contains reproductions of ay 
etching of ‘ Moonlight,’ by James Maris, and ‘ Pigli. 
Worker's Head,’ a pen-and-ink drawing by A. Roche, 

Mr. Brooxrne Rowe has printed a valuable paper on 
the Importance of Preserving the Belongings of our 
Parish and other Churches, delivered in October before 
the Exeter Diocesan Conference. 

From her new sign, “ The Caxton’s Head,” Mrs, Ben. 
nett has issued two interesting catalogues of books and 
manuscripts. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special atteniion to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H, pe B. Hottines,— Sketches of Cantabs’ is believed 
by John Delaware Lewis. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 48. i. 
08. 


A CONTRIBUTOR is anxious to draw attention to the 
dilapidated state of the tombstone ef Richard Pendre'l 
in the churchyard of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. The curious 
epitaph will soon, he fears, be illegible. 

Mr. JonaTHan Bovcurer suggests that as January 20 
is the Eve of St. Agnes, Keats's great poem should be 
read at 9 p.m. by others besides himself. He is anxious 
that sympathetic readers should at the same time be 
paying homage to the dead poet. 


A Constant Reaper (“Number of People employed 
on Night Work in London”),—The question is outside 
our province. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 2. 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


(orxIstTs WANTED, one who can transcribe 
Elizabetbau papers, and one for lat To give whole 
time to the work.— Address G. B. M., 5, Park-piace, St, James's, 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

fer of Literary Property carefully conducted. safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consulte- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IRTY-THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS, various sizes. ON SALE. OLD BOOK COIR 
ULAR for a stamp.—W. J. SMITH, 4°, North-street, Brighton. 
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NOW READY, 


Price TWOPENCE each, 


THE 
FIRST THREE NUMBERS 
NEW SERIES 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 


THE BEGINNING OF A 


NEW SERIAL STORY 


By “RITA.” 


The POLICEMAN’S DIARY. 

The GERMAN EMPEROR’S STUDENT DAYS. 

A TRIP in a TRAWLER. A Complete Story. 
&e, &e. &e. 


The FIRST MONTHLY PART will be ready JANUARY 25th, 1889. 


*,* Sold at all Booksellers’ and Newsvendors’, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


{Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. the year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. per year, including postage. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In the press, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D. F.Rg,, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor "of Geology from 18184 
1873. By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A. F.8.A., Superintendent of the University Museum of Zoology and Compars- 
wardian 


tive — td formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and THOMAS McKENNY HUGHES, M.A, Wood 
Professor of 
Nearly ready, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the DIVINA CoM- 


MEDIA, including the complete Collation throughout the ‘ Inferno’ of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge. By the 
—— RD MOORE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the University 
of London 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. I.—PRINCE CONSORT PRIZE ESSAY, 1838. 


POLITICAL PARTIES in ATHENS DURING the PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 


By L. WHIBLEY, B.A., sometime Beatson Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. II.—PRINCE CONSORT PRIZE ESSAY, 1888. 


POPE GREGORY the GREAT, and HIS RELATIONS with GAUL. By 


F. W. KELLETT, M.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to woe MATTHEW in Anglo-Saxon and 


Northumbrian Versions, synoptically With Collati exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., v mirington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon. New Editiun. Demy 4to. 10s, 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. MARK, uniform with the preceding, 


by the same Editor. Demy 4to. 10s. 


The 6 GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. LUKE, uniform with the preceding, by 


the same Editor. Demy 4to. 10s. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. JOHN, uniform with the preceding, by 
the same Editor, Demy 4to. 10s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


An ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: a Sketch of the Com- 
modities and the Countries of the World. By Dr. H. R. MILL, F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Commercial Geography in the 
Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 1+. 


An ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, to illustrate the above. By 


J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With Introduction by Dr. H. R. MILL, F.R.8.E. 


NEW VOLUMES of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. General Editor, J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By Rev. Professor Ryle, M.A. 
(Shortly. 


The ) EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A, 
COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES. With a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and English Notes, prepared 
under the direction of the General Editor, the very Rev. J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D. 


The EPISTLE tothe HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 3s, 6d. 
COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria-lane. 
Glasgow : 263, Argyle-street. 


Printed ©. FRANOL theneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.O. the said 
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